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THE BEGINNING OF MIRACLES. 





Cy¥y HY was it wrought at a wedding? Why 
not at a funeral, by some sick-bed, or at 
some religious festival? Why was it ¢his 

miracle? Why was the miracle-working power 
of Jesus first manifested in the production of 
wine, a substance of such doubtful utility, and 
so liable to abuse? If I mistake not there 
have sometimes been indulged feelings almost 
of regret that this miracle should have been 
wrought at all, and especially that it should 
occupy a place so conspicuous. Faith has been 
puzzled, and unbelief has not failed to suggest 
that here was a mistake—that the unerring One 
had fallen into an error here. Perhaps another 
mysterious fact was lost sight of; that the same 
unerring One has placed us right in the midst 
of things hurtful and poisonous, leaving us free 
to choose between the evil and the good. 

But Jesus made no mistake, did nothing that 
he has since regretted, or that any of his dis- 
ciples should regret. And whatever may be 
the seeming of things, faith is bound to exclaim, 
triumphantly, “He hath done all things well.” 
Yet it may appear that in this instance we are 
not left to walk solely by faith. It may appear 
that, for the purposes intended, and at this stage 
of Christ’s personal ministry, there was a beau- 
tiful appropriateness in this whole transaction— 
that no other occasion would have been so fit- 
ting, no other miracle so full of meaning. 

What were the purposes intended? The an- 
swer is shown in the declared result. “7his 
beginning of miracles did Fesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his 
disciples believed on him.” 

HE MANIFESTED FORTH HIS GLORY. 

Up to this time he had made no revelation 
of his own divinity, or if any it was only in par- 
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tial and transient glimpses that had attracted 
but little attention. In his Nazareth home he 
had no doubt been known as a pious and exem- 
plary young Jew, of somewhat remarkable en- 
dowments, it may be, yet modest and unpre- 
tending. At Jordan, however, a voice from 
heaven had proclaimed him God’s well-beloved 
Son. In the wilderness, he had fasted as only 
Moses and Elijah had fasted before him, and 
had successfully resisted Satan with his most 
subtile and powerful temptations. John had 
borne witness concerning him, saying, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world! This is he of whom I said, After 
me cometh a man which is preferred before 
me; for he was before me.” And his own con- 
versation had so impressed those who heard 
him that by a few, and as yet only a few, he had 
come to be regarded hopefully, somewhat con- 
fidently, as the long-expected Messiah. But as 
yet he had wrought no miracle; and miracles, 
being predicted of the Messiah, were necessary 
to establish his claim. There was still a little 
uncertainty even in the minds of his disciples. 
And besides, they shared the current Jewish 
notions concerning the Messiah, expecting in 
him a powerful and conquering prince—a great 
temporal deliverer. They had evidently very 
little idea of the spirituality of his kingdom, or 
the Divine glories of the King. And it was his 
superhuman, his Divine glory, that Jesus began 
to show forth in “this beginning of miracles.” 
This was the first of a series of transactions 
which should demonstrate his claims, and com- 
plete the manifestation of his divinity. 

HIs DISCIPLES BELIEVED ON HIM. 

This was the immediate end for which he 
“manifested forth his glory.” They had’ be- 
lieved on him before, but with a defective faith. 
Their faith did not amount to unquestioning 
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certainty, and it was based upon low and worldly 
views concerning the character and mission of 
the Messiah. Now Jesus would strengthen their 
faith by exhibiting the evidences predicted of 
the Messiah, and e/evaée their faith by a mani- 
festation of his Divine glory. And though it 
was not until after his resurrection and ascen- 
sion into heaven—not, indeed, until the veil was 
taken away from their hearts by the illumination 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost— 
that they were able to behold with open face the 
full glory of his divinity, yet here, at Cana of 
Galilee, they began to get such glimpses of that 
glory as elevated him in their estimation far 
above the plane of the most exalted humanity. 
Their faith now began to apprehend him not 
only as the Christ, but as the Divine Christ. 

“This beginning of miracles” would have 
most important bearings. It was introductory, 
and would give significance to all that should 
come after. It would strike the key-note of the 
whole subsequent history of Jesus—would fur- 
nish a clew to all his mysterious acts and suffer- 
ings. In its symbolical import it was a sum- 
mary of the whole Gospel—of “the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 
It was not accidental in its character or circum- 
stances, but, in the counsels of infinite wisdom, 
was carefully planned with reference to its posi- 
tion and design. And it is in view of its posi- 
tion and design that we must study it if we 
would see its fitness. 

THE CIRCUMSTANCES WERE SUITED TO THE 
DESIGN. - 

In opening his ministry among men, the 
Author of our being takes his stand here at the 
very origin of human society. The first human 
relation ever formed, in which all other human 
relations originate, and from which, as their 
source, all social influences flow, is the relation 
of husband and wife—the conjugal relation. It 
was here, too, the deadly poison of sin first 
infected humanity. Here the enemy won his 
first fatal triumph. Here “sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men.” It was into the marriage fes- 
tivities of Eden itself, and before the first-born 
of our race was begotten, the serpent effected 
an entrance. Where, then, should the second 
Adam place himself at the outset but at the 
point where humanity takes its rise? Where 
should the great Healer begin his cure but right 
there where the poison entered? Where should 
he; who was manifested to destroy the works 
of the devil, begin the manifestation of himself 
but amid the festivities where those works be- 
gan? In this view of the case a marriage seems 
not only an appropriate océasion for our Lord’s 





first miracle, but the only occasion at all appro- 
priate. 

The Conjugal relation is the divinely chosen 
type of the relation existing between Christ and 
his Church. During the preparatory ages, while 
as yet the Chysch was only seen in dim and 
shadowy outline, while God himself was only 
obscurely revealed to man’s feeble and unprac- 
ticed vision, this most expressive symbol repre- 
sented God’s loving care of his chosen people; 
and their unfaithfulness, their inexcusable viola- 
tions of covenant engagements, were strikingly 
set forth by the horrible sin of conjugal infidel- 
ity And now, when God is manifest in the 
flesh, when the Church comes out in her com- 
pleteness, divinely beautiful, bearing the sacred 
name of Christ, acknowledging him as her sole 
and rightful Lord, the only being in the universe 
entitled to her love and duty, this type becomes 
more significant than ever, and is applied with 
a fullness of meaning unknown before. Now, 
when an inspired apostle speaks of the “great 
mystery” of conjugal love, the identification, 
the unification of two human beings in the mar- 
riage bond, he tells us he is speaking “of Christ 
and the Church.” So sacred is marriage, so 
tenderly does Christ cherish his Church. 

It is no wonder, then, that Jesus should honor 
this sacred relation by his presence and a mirac- 
ulous manifestation of his glory at a wedding. 
But when he attended this marriage in Cana 
his own symbolized nuptials had not been cele- 
brated, and even the preliminary espousal was 
not complete. The Christian Church, as such, 
was not yet organized, the future bride had not 
yet reached the age of betrothment. Jesus was 
then making arrangements for an event—one 
of the grandest in human history—when, some 
three and a half years afterward, in an upper 
room of the temple at Jerusalem, on the day of 
Pentecost, by the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
he would formally espouse the Church unto 
himself, to be known thenceforth as “THE 
BRIDE, THE LAMB’S WIFE.” At this humble 
marriage in Cana he was making the first open 
manifestation of his Divinity—the first public 
declaration of himself as the bridegroom of the 
Church under the new dispensation. 

But this marriage feast had a still higher 
meaning. For, intimate and tender as are the 
present relations between Christ and his Church, 
the union is not yet complete—the most perfect 
blessedness is not yet attained. Even now 
Christ’s love for his Church is the most perfect 
model of conjugal love known to the teachings 
of inspiration itself. “Husbands, love your 
wives,” said the inspired Paul, “even as Christ 
also loved the Church, and gave himself for it.” 
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And this gift of himself was, that the Church 
might be fitted for the joyous occasion that was 
approaching—for the exalted position it should 
fill by and by. It was, “that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
Word, that he might present it to himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, but that it should be holy and 
without blemish.” The bride is now making 
herself ready, and the marriage feast is in course 
of preparation. All the events in this world’s 
history—all that is grand or wonderful—all that 
is tender or tragical—all are preparatory to this 
transcendently glorious event—“the marriage 
of the Lamb.” 

This is the marriage feast to which the wise 
virgins shall be admitted, and from which the 
foolish shall be shut out. This is the marriage 
feast, exclusion from which, into the outside 
darkness, shall cause “wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” This is the marriage feast of which 
John says, “I heard as it were the voice of a 
great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, 
Alleluia ; for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 
Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honor to 
him; for the marriage of the Lamb is come, 
and his wife hath made herself ready. And to 
her it was granted that she should be arrayed 
in fine linen, clean and white; for the fine linen 
is the righteousness of saints. And he saith 
unto me write, Blessed are they which are 
called unto the marriage supper of the Lamb.” 

Blessed indeed! for this grand festival is to 
celebrate the consummated union of Christ and 
his Church—the final triumph of the Redeemer 
and the completed salvation of the redeemed. 
Its festive joys are tHe joys of heaven, and shall 
be lasting as eternity. Of this feast, which 
God is preparing for his people, the humble 
marriage in Cana was a faint but expressive 
type. And here, most fittingly, the royal Bride- 
groom began a manifestation of those divine 
glories which are to be the everlasting admira- 
tion and joy of his beloved. The occasion was 
appropriate. The miracle was not less appro- 
priate. Let us understand just what was done— 
the precise nature of the miracle. Water was 
changed into wine. It did not merely assume 
the appearance and properties of wine, but be- 
came such in reality. It was as truly and prop- 
erly wine as if it had been expressed from the 
fruit of the vine. It was identical with the sub- 
stance produced every year in every ripening 
grape. And it was produced by the same power, 
though without the intervention of the usual 
agencies. Herein is its miraculous character, 
and herein Jesus reveals his divinity. 


. 





He reveals himself as the author of the laws 
of nature—as the efficient cause of the effects 
resulting from those laws. Of course, wine can 
not be produced by a simple act of any finite 
will, and without the intervention of second 
causes. But neither can it be produced. by 
artificial means. It may be imitated, but the 
blood of the grape can no more be manufactured 
than the grape itself—no more than animal 
blood or flesh. It can not be destroyed and 
reproduced. It may be analyzed with ever so 
much care, and recombined with ever so much 
skill, it is wine no longer. To analyze is to 
destroy it forever. Genuine wine is produced 
only in nature’s laboratory, unless, as in this 
case, the Author of nature himself produce it by 
a miraculdus exercise of Divine power. When, 
therefore, Jesus dispenses with nature’s laws, 
and changes water into wine, instantly, and with 
no intervening agency, he does God’s work; 
and does by hand, so to speak, what is com- 
monly done by machinery—the machinery of 
nature. He does it by a divine hand, invisible 
to human eyes, imperceptible by human senses. 
He thus reveals himself as nature’s God, 

He also. reveals himself as the author of life. 


As the blood of the grape can not be produced 


by human art, so neither does nature produce it, 
except in the living organism. Nature has her 
furnaces, her electrical apparatus, her chemical 
laboratories, in which are formed many things 
strange and beautiful, many healthful or poison- 
ous compounds, but nowhere is wine produced 
but in the living, ripening fruit. Indeed, in its 
freshness and perfection it is itself a living sub- 
stance, as really so as the life-blood that courses 
through*our own veins. True, its life is only 
vegetable life, but is as completely beyond the 
range of human skill or power as the higher 
forms of life. When, from unorganized matter, 
chemistry can produce a living vine, clothe it 
with living foliage, ornament it with living flow- 
ers, and burden it with luscious, living fruit, 
then, and not till then, can wine be produced 
without a living origin. But until then its pro- 
duction, by any means or agency whatever, can 
be rightfully attributed only to Him who is the 
sole author of life—to him who “hath life in 
himself.” Thus, Jesus in performing this mir- 
acle manifested forth divine glory in originating 
life; producing, as he did, and by a simple act 
of his own creative energy, a living substance. 
In any view we may take of the condition and 
properties of this wine, it was a substance which 
had a living origin, and the act producing it was 
as truly and properly an act of Omnipotence as 
when “God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” But it was not merely as Divine, in 
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the general and most comprehensive sense, that 
he revealed himself, but specifically as the origin 
of life—the living God. 

He revealed himself, also, and especially, as 
the author and source of eternal life to man. 
The yee here created is God’s chosen 
emblem ofthat sacrificial blood by which we 
were redeemed, so that life is made possible to 
dead sinners. Why the juice of the grape was 
chosen as the symbol of Christ’s blood is not 
very apparent, nor is it necessary for us to in- 
quire. So far as we can see, the juice of some 
other fruit might just as well have been em- 
ployed to convey the same meaning; yet there 
was undoubtedly a reason for this preference. 
It is enough for our present purposes, however, 
to know that such was God’s choice*-to know 
that, by his appointment, the blood of the 
grape—the product of a living organism—itself 
a living organism—is made the symbol of 
Christ’s blood—of Christ’s life—of Christ’s life 
poured out of himself into us. It is thus made 
the symbol of life in its highest as well as its 
lowest forms—of spiritual, eternal life. And 
the vine which bears this fruit is honored as 
the symbol of Christ himself. 

When Christ “poured out his soul unto 
death,” it was that he might pour his life 
into dead humanity. A wife was once fainting 
and dying from loss of blood. The husband, 
who loved her as his own life, had one of his 
own veins opened, and the life-current flowing 
thence was injected into the exhausted veins of 
the dying wife. The husband’s /z/e went thrill- 
ing through her whole frame and she revived. 
Now she could say, “I live; yet not I, but my 
husband liveth in me: his life animates my 
frame.” So the life-current is drawn from the 
bleeding victim of Calvary and transfused all 
through our dying souls, imparting to them life 
and immortality. And now we can say with 
Paul, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me; and the life which I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me.” The life thus 
transfused is symbolized by the blood of the 
grape, which being received sacramentally, the 
symbolical transfer of his life to us is complete. 
And thus the “cup of blessing,” the sacra- 
mental cup, becomes the ‘communion of the 
blood of Christ.” As one common life animates 
the vine and its branches, so one common life 
animates the Master and the disciple who par- 
takes worthily of the sacramental cup. It is a 
life flowing into us from Him “ who is our life,” 
and with whom our life is hid in God. 

Here, then, we find the true and full signifi- 
cance of this miracle. In human redemption, 





God has no doubt made the complete and, con- 
sequently, final revelation of himself to his 
creatures. All preceding revelations were pre- 
paratory to this, as this was complementary of 
all preceding it. God had revealed himself to 
man in various ways, and through long periods 
of time; but not until “God was manifest in 
the flesh” was the revelation at all complete. 
He had revealed himself to angels in other 
spheres, and through still longer periods of du- 
ration; but it was not until, by the incarnation, 
he brought himself down within the range of 
their vision that he was “seen of angels.” It 
is this revelation that “the angels desire to look 
into ;” bending down to the study with eager 
interest, and with all the energies of their 
mighty intellects. And this, in its infinitely 
varied aspects and bearings, will form a subject 
of study absolutely inexhaustible. It is the 
summing up of all revelations—itself the a//- 
comprehending revelation. And it was precisely 
this revelation that was symbolized in this first 
miracle. Christ’s death, the shedding of his 
blood, is the great central fact of redemption, 
and the wine is the symbol of that blood. But 
Christ’s death finds its explanation only in the 
impartation of life to believers. ‘“ For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, du¢ have everlasting life.” It is not 
his death only, therefore, that is symbolized by 
the wine, but our life also, eternal life. And 
here, at the marriage.in Cana of Galilee, Jesus 
manifested forth his glory in a transaction which 
was only partially understood at the time, but 
which, to our minds, clearly reveals him as “the 
Prince of life—the Lord of glory.” It is the 
appropriate symbol of the all-comprehending 
revelation. 

Now, bearing in mind this meaning of the 
miracle, we may inquire understandingly con- 
cerning the condition of the wine into which 
the water was changed. Was it or was it not 
intoxicating ? 

It is well known that wine, whed first ex- 
pressed. from the grape, has no intoxicating 
properties whatever. In this condition it is 
said to be extensively used in some countries 
as a common drink, or as an article of diet— 
used as we would use coffee, or tea, or milk. 
And in order to preserve it in this condition it 
is boiled down, some three gallons into two, 
and diluted when wanted for use. Or it may 
be put away like canned fruit, in a vessel her- 
metically sealed, and thus be kept any desired 
length of time without fermenting. And, from 
frequent Scripture allusions, it would seem that 
in this unfermented state wine was frequently 
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used in ancient times, and was held in high 
esteem. And in this state it might have been 
used at the marriage in Cana, or anywhere else, 
and in any possible quantities, without produc- 
ing intoxication. This is wine in its first stage. 
But after a time, if no measures are taken to 
prevent it, fermentation takes place, alcohol is 
formed, and wine becomes intoxicating. This 
is its second stage. Yet if still left to itself, it 
will soon pass on into its third stage. The 
alcohol will be decomposed by agencies which 
nature has constantly employed, and all intoxi- 
cating properties will disappear with it. The 
wine now becomes vinegar. But if still left to 
nature’s agencies, it will pass on into a state of 
disgusting putridity, and will finally disappear. 

It is used only in one of the first three stages ; 
and only in the second stage is it any more in- 
toxicating than the water with which the six 
water-pots were filled up to the brim. Now 
into which of these three stages of wine did all 
this water pass? 

It was not the third stage, of course, as vine- 
gar, whatever may be thought of it for other 
purposes, would be a very unfit beverage for 
such a feast. Was it the second, the alcoholic 
stage? This is most commonly assumed; but 
upon what authority? Have we ever thought 
to inquire for the authority? For moral con- 
siderations, the authority ought to be very satis- 
factory, the proof very conclusive, to justify 
such an assumption. Let us pause and reflect 
a little. Scarcely any crime is more bitterly 
denounced in the Word of God than drunken- 
ness, and for good reason. It is the fruitful 
source and the efficient promoter of all manner 
of crime. Now, according to the assumption, 
these guests had already consumed an amount 
of intoxicating wine, supposed by him providing 
it to be sufficient for the purposes of the feast. 
To exhaust the supply at this period of the 
feast, even making allowance for Jesus and his 
five disciples as unexpected guests, they must 
have quaffed quite freely; as much so at least 
as would be deemed consistent with the strict 
rules of temperance. And now, it is assumed, 
Jesus exerts his miracle-working power to fur- 
nish these half-intoxicated guests an additional 
supply—a supply amounting to some two or 
three barrels of most delicious wine, and of 
the same intoxicating quality as that already 
used, 

If, indeed, this were clearly affirmed in the 
sacred records, we certainly should not question 
its propriety. We should then conclude that, 
however inscrutable the transaction, there must 
be wise and good reasons for.it. But if it is 
only assumption, without proof, or with insuf- 





ficient proof, we are bound to reject it. Such 
are the moral aspects of the case as to raise a 
strong presumption against it, and logically 
compel its rejection, unless it is established by 
proof that is conclusive. 

Now it may astonish us, if we have not con- 
sidered the subject in this light, to find how 
utterly groundless the assumption is. Certainly 
it is not affirmed that Jesus supplied intoxicating 
wine, and there is nothing in the conduct of the 
guests to indicate it. There is nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, in the whole history of the trans- 
action to prove that such was the case. And 
in this utter absence of proof, we may safely 
deny that such was the case. Nay, in view of 
the strong presumption against it, we are bound 
to deny it. And here the whole question might 
safely rest, while we affirm with the fullest as- 
surance, that the wine produced by Jesus was 
in its first and most perfect stage, and, conse- 
quently, free from all intoxicating properties 
whatever. But for the purposes of the present 
discussion, I prefer to leave the moral aspects 
of the question in the background, and consider 
it from an entirely different stand-point—the 
stand-point of its symdbolical significance. And 
I think it will become apparent. that only in its 
first stage is wine at all appropriate to the pur- 
poses of the miracle, and that, in this stage, it 
is most appropriate. 

Let us go back, then, and consider the sig- 
nificance and aim of the miracle. It is suffi- 
ciently manifest, I think, that Jesus intended to 
reveal his divinity—to reveal himself as she 
author of life; thereby identifying himself with 


the Creator—Jehovah—the living God of the . 


Old Testament. Of course he did not expect 
his disciples fully to comprehend the revelation 
at once; but he did expect them to get such 
views of him then as would confirm and elevate 
their faith, and at length to take in the full 
meaning of the manifestation. Even to this 
day we are slow to understand it; but this is 
not for want of clearness in the revelation it- 
self. In this act Christ declared, what he after- 
ward uttered in words, “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” This is its meaning. Now let 
us examine the question in the light of this 
meaning. 

In the living organism, animal and vegetable, 
there is a circulating fluid, the blood, which 
shares vitality with the more solid portions of 
the structure. In the animal structure “the 
life of the flesh is in the blood ;” and so also in 
the vegetable, the life of the solid parts is in 
the circulating fluid. In either case, let this 
vital fluid be separated from the vital solids. and 
vitality is destroyed. Solids and fluids alike 
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soon part with the life that animated them, pu- 
trefaction sets in, and sooner or later both are 
resolved into their original elements, Now the 
juice of the newly ripened grape, that is, wine 
unfermented and in its purest state, is as truly 
a living substance as when it circulated through 
the living vine in the season of its active 
growth—as truly as the living blood that flows 
through the living animal organism. But pressed 
out of the grape, like animal blood, it dies and 
becomes putrid. But, as already intimated, 
while passing through the various stages of 
ptrefaction, some curious phenomena are ex- 
hibited ; phenomena, however, which are by no 
means peculiar to the juice of the grape. 

After the wine is separated from the covering 
which nature had provided for it, and is exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, a violent com- 
motion takes place among its parts, called fer- 
mentation. During this process old chemical 
ties are severed, and new affinities are formed. 
Gases are developed, as in the decomposition 
of dead animal matter; color changes, odor 
changes, taste changes, and the liquid becomes 
something different from what it was before. 
In the new combinations taking place alcohol 
is formed, and that which had been a perfectly 
harmless beverage, acquires the terrible power 
of producing intoxication. At a later period 
alcohol disappears, acetic acid takes its place, 
and the liquid becomes vineg::. And still fur- 
ther on this also is destroyed; and thus the 
work of death goes on until the dissolution is 
complete, and not one trace of the old organism 
remains. When the living blood of the grape 
is poured out it dies, and putrefies, and perishes. 
This is nature’s process where nature is not 
interfered with. By suitable precautions this 
work of destruction may be prevented for a 
time, at least, or it may be arrested at almost 
any stage. But not more properly is the putre- 
faction of once living flesh the work of death, 
than is that fermentation of wine which pro- 
duces alcohol. So far as known, alcohol exists 
normally in no living thing that God has made, 
and normally and permanently nowhere in God’s 
universe. It is only the dead and partly putrid 
wine that can intoxicate, while the pure, unde- 
cayed blood of the grape is as harmless as the 
milk that nourishes the infant. 

Now let us again call up the thought that the 
wine which Jesus produced in this his first mir- 
acle was the symbol of life, and revealed him 
as the Author of life. And, leaving all moral 
considerations out of the question, is it a sup- 
posable case that, passing by all living sub- 
stances, Jesus should have selected for this 
purpose a substance dead and half putrid? that, 











in revealing himself as the Life-giver, he should 
do it by creating a dead and decaying, rather 
than a living substance? Even if we were to 
suppose that vitality, properly speaking, had 
ceased, we certainly must not suppose that cor- 
ruption had begun. 

In view of the truth declared in the Old Tes- 
tament, that “the life of the flesh is in the blood 
thereof,” we can not wonder that blood, animal 
or vegetable, should be chosen by God as the 
symbol of tife. And as we look upon Calvary 
and contemplate the wonderful tragedy enacted 
there, we can not wonder that blood s/ed—the 
life-current poured out unto death, should be 
chosen as the all-comprehending symbol of life, 
by Him who gave his own life a ransom for 
many. And if the wine created in this miracle 
was the pure, unfermented juice of the grape, 
nothing could be more appropriate to the re- 
vealed purpose of the miracle ; but if fermented, 
scarcely any thing more inappropriate. 

Then, without taking into account the moral 
aspects of the case, we are safe in the conclu- 
sion that the wine produced in “this beginning 
of miracles” was not intoxicating; but that it 
was pure, living grape blood, just such as is 
found in the mature, healthful, living grape, 
before nature’s covering has been removed. It 
was a most delicious wine, emphatically “the 
good wine” of that marriage feast. In the 
ordinary modes of production it is not possible 
to obtain a wine perfectly free from all impuri- 
ties—hardly possible, when it is pressed from 
the choicest cluster directly into the cup, as in 
the dream of Pharaoh’s butler. But the wine 
which Jesus furnished, as we have reason to 
believe, was the most delicious kind and quality 
of grape blood, and free from every thing that 
could impair the delicacy of its flavor—that this 
wine was a most delicious beverage, conducive 
to health, enjoyment, and moral elevation. 

This miracle, with its attendant circumstances 
and in its deep meaning, seems a most fitting 
commencement of a ministry which, passing 
through such scenes of humiliation and exalta- 
tion, of suffering and triumph, should terminate 
in the unutterable and everlasting bliss and 
glory of heaven. In part we understand its 
meaning now. But at the marriage of the 
Lamb, when his wife hath made herself ready-- 
when the glorious company of approved guests 
shall have assembled, arrayed in garments pure 
and white—when the voice of the great multi- 
tude, as the voice of many waters, and the voice 
of mighty thunderings, shall be heard, saying, 
Alleluiah, for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth; then, and not till then, shall we understand 


| its full significance. 
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(CONCLUDED.) 


ITH all its orange blossoms, congratula- 
XIUJ tions, and benedictions, to my mind there 
} are few things that are sadder than a 
wedding. It is not pleasant to think of the 
possibilities of this life partnership, for elements 
most excellent in themselves may effervesce on 
combination. Notwithstanding, I. naturally had 
a desire to witness a wedding ceremony in Italy. 
It came at last, and it came well. Eduardo, an 
attaché of the American consulate, was pleased 
to get married at my suggestion, if not for my 
benefit, which afforded me ample opportunity 
for studying the whole complicated process. 
Previous to the ceremony the consul gave him 
a little nook adjoining the consulate for himself 
and his lady-love, and it was amusing to observe 
with what diligence they constructed their cozy 
little snuggery of a nest, every day bringing an 
occasional straw, until it was completed at last. 
There was the wardrobe of the bride expectant, 
even to the ¢vousseau. Eduardo had presented 
the diamonds, and four several engagement and 
marriage rings—which I understand is the min- 
imum number provided in such cases—and had 
received the usual presents from his intended. 
These ordinarily consist, to the best of my 
knowledge, of several pocket handkerchiefs, a 
breastpin, sleeve-buttons, two pairs of hose, 
one of silk, the other of cotton; one embroid- 
ered and one plain shirt, and several neck-ties 
made from the material of the bride’s wedding- 
dress. In any event there must be the dofe, 
for Venus in Italy without a dowry must have 
inevitably been a spinster. 

Then there followed the law’s delay. Six 
several times must the bans be published, three 
in the city hall, and three in the church. Divers 
certificates with numerous signatures must be 
procured—a certificate of birth, certificate of 
identity, certificate of parents’ consent, one cer- 


tifying that he had not another wife already,. 


and one that he was exempt from military duty. 
Meanwhile Advent was approaching and finally 
came. Then the promessi spost were compelled 
to postpone their nuptials until the Christmas 
holidays, since the Church will not consecrate 
the rites of matrimony during the continuance 
of this religious festival. As Eduardo seemed 
communicative, notwithstanding his disappoint- 
ment, I could not quite repress my curiosity to 
know something of his modus operandi in “pop- 
ping the question.” Knowing that he hailed 
originally from Lombardy, I naturally supposed 
that it might be after the Lombard fashion, 
where, for the benefit of bashful swains be it 





said, a lover significantly nudges his intended 
in the ribs with his elbow, who, if she accepts, 
simply shrugs her shoulders ‘in a coquettish 
manner, and that is the end of the matter. But 
it was far otherwise. I was surprised, if nota 
little vexed, to learn that he had riever spoken 
to his galante, as he called her, before asking 
her guardian for her hand in marriage. 

“But how could you know that you loved 
each other?” I very innocently inquired. 

“The language of the eye, you know, is more 
expressive than that of the tongue.” 

“Very true! Ma—” 

It was useless to add any thing more. I 
should only betray my ignorance of the sensible 
and business-like way in which such things are 
managed here, where the high contracting par- 
ties are rarely those most deeply interested, but 
elderly, experienced persons, who, having lost 
all their sentimentality, are eminently fitted for 
conducting so delicate a negotiation, stipulating 
with regard to the dowry, drawing up the mar- 
riage contract; in a word, for taking a practical 
view of so important a transaction. 

At length the auspicious day arrived. We 
accompanied Eduardo to the mayor’s office, 
where we found the bride and her mother await- 
ing us. On announcing-our mission a dapper, 
young clerk took down a file of papers from a 
pigeon-hole, and read aloud a list of candidates 
for matrimony with a business-like air, as if 
there were no hearts involved in the matter. 
At last he came to the names of Eduardo and 
his amante, which he announced very much as 
if it had been John Doe vs. Richard Roe. He 
then rang a bell, and a servant appeared, who 
ushered us into another room, rich in crimson 
and gold. Soon after the mayor’s deputy, dis- 
tinguished by his tricolored sash, and accom- 
panied by a secretary, made his appearance, 
took his seat behind his desk, and summoned 
the parties before the dreaded tribunal. Edu- 
ardo whispered courage to his trembling amante 
with a quaver of trepidation that belied the 
word, when they took their places with the wit- 
nesses in front of the officiating deputy, while 
a secretary hurried through the marriage con- 
tract with an intonation that would have beer 
creditable to a clerk of one of our Western 
legislatures vociferating “an act entitled an 
act.” The parties pledged their fidelity, each 
to the other, upon the Gospels, signed the con- 
tract, then followed the signatures of the wit- 
nesses, and it was over, They were married, 
and they were not married. They had the 
sanction of the civil authority, but not the 
benediction of the ecclesiastical. There must 
be another ceremony on the morrow. So they 
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proceeded home as they came, to pass another 
day in suspense and single blessedness. They 
had a perfect right, as heretofore, to walk to- 
gether in the public gardens with the bride’s 
mother, to whom the guasi husband was still 
expected to address all his attentions, between 
them, while the bride looked on demurely, or 
smiled approvingly, nothing more. 

The next morning we rose early to witness 
the ceremony at the church. It was already 
filled with devout, though humble worshipers. 
Peasant women with children in their arms, 
market women with baskets upon their heads, 
servant girls with their morning purchases in 
their pocket handkerchiefs, trembling old men 
and women, who appeared to have nothing more 
to do in this world, only to prepare for another, 
some standing, others sitting, most kneeling 
reverently upon the cold marble pavement, and 
all, with faces upturned and radiant, chanting 
the morning service with a simple child-like 
faith, as if they felt that heaven was just above 
them. They filled the immense area of transept 
and nave, they clung to the friendly railing of 
the side chapels, invaded the demure confes- 
sionals, and overflowed into the sacred precincts 
of the high altar. I had often witnessed the 
sérvices of the della Vigne, one of the most 
fashionable and aristocratic of our city churches, 
but never had I been so deeply impressed with 
the splendor of its noonday pageantry as I 
was, at this early morning hour, with the simple 
devotions of its more humble worshipers. The 
burning candles, the rising incense, the sepul- 
chral monuments and sculptured marbles, with 
the worshiping multitude beneath the solemn 
arches, now half concealed in heavy masses of 
shadow, or clearly revealed in tremulous bars 
of light, impressed me as never before, and so 
transfigured the hitherto meaningless function 
at the high altar as to render it significant as 
well as grand and imposing. Protestant as I 
am, I could net find it in my heart to weaken 
the faith of these devout and humble poor in 
the genuineness of their worship, unless I was 
quite sure I could give them something in ex- 
change that would be better for them. The 
mission of Protestantism in Italy, I apprehend, 
is to reform, not supersede the Catholic faith. 
We go into the sacristy. It is like going behind 
the scenes or into a greenroom. Priests are 
coming and going, robing and disrobing, laugh- 
ing and joking, as though they were: not about 
to engage in the sacred function of transform- 
ing bread and wine into the real flesh and blood 
of the God-man. Attendants are hurrying to 
and fro, lighting the candles and kindling the 
cehsers. Here a ghostly confessor is adjusting 





his chasuble. As he does so a pronounced 
Ethiopian, dark as ebony, and with a decided 
bouquet a’ Afrique, passes within range. The 
reverend father, who is a fat, jolly priest, never- 
theless, chuckles him under the chin, and ex- 
claims, familiarly, “Bella facia /’ —beautiful 
face !—which Sambo acknowledges with a some- 
what doubtful compliment, in still more doubt- 
ful Italian. 

Meanwhile the candles are being lit, the prie- 
dieu is arranged, draped and cushioned, the 
officiating priest is robing; while the wedding- 
party, either because the mirth of the sacristy 
is sO contagious, or, it may be, because the 
dread of the marriage ceremony, like certain 
diseases, asstimes a milder form on a second 
attack, grew not merely talkative, but really 
jocose. Every thing is ready at last. The 
bridal pair take their positions ; the ceremony, 
in which the consecration and bestowal of the 
marriage ring plays a conspicuous part, begins 
and ends. Then follows mass, during which 
the officiating priest thrusts out energetically, 
first toward one and then the other, a silver 
sprinkler charged with holy water, when an 
attendant presents to the lips of the bride and 
bridegroom a silver crucifix, which they sever- | 
ally kiss. The sfosa is immersed in her prayer- | 
book, but Eduardo, who has served under Gari- | 
baldi, and has a dash of Young America withal, 
is not particularly devout. At length comes | 
the “Jax vobiscum,” and it is finished. 

We exchange congratulations in true Ameri- | 
can style, not quite certain whether they are in | 
order or not; the priest and his attendants dis- 
robe; the candles are extinguished; the mar- 
riage fee is given and received—one thing only 
remains. The clergy, from the Pope down, take 
snuff with an unction that would lead you to 
infer that snuff-taking was one of the cardinal 
points of the creed. So the reverend father, 
tapping his snuff-box gently with his forefinger 
to properly adjust the fragrant narcotic, takes a 
pinch himself, and then courteously offers it to 
the sfoso, who does likewise. Eduardo, being 
somewhat of a novice in snuff, suddenly ex- 
plodes, sneezes am’ adieu to the ghostly father, 
sneezes along the street on his way home, and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, is sneezing 
still. * 
' I remember to have read somewhere of the 
matrimonio del Signor Pelacani con Signora 
Pelavicini, which sounds well enough, unless 
you choose to translate it into the “marriage of 
Mr. Skin-the-Dogs to Madame Skin-the-Neigh- 
bors.” In truth, many of these Italian proper 
names, beautiful and euphonious as they are 
in their native dress, will hardly bear translating 
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into plain Anglo-Saxon. Let us take them as 
they come. There is Signor Bellagamba—Beau- 
tiful leg—and Signora Schiafino—Little-slap— 
Antonio Malatesta becomes Anthony Headache, 
Madame Casabianca plain Mrs. Whitehouse, 
while your next neighbor is Giuseppe, Coda or 
Joseph Tail—names, any of them, that might 
have been derived from the Choctaw rather 
than the beautiful Italian. 

While we are reading the signs over the 
shop-doors, we may as well add that you go to 
a tobacconist for your salt and postage stamps, 
and to a cheese-monger for gold-fish and leeches. 
We buy our tea, soap, mustard, and pickles of a 
saddler, and I have been seriously advised to 
send my watch for repairs to the blacksmith. 
As for fossils, antiques, and ancient coins, you 
may buy them almost anywhere made to order, 
and warranted genuine. This we say, in an 
aside, for the benefit of inexperienced tourists 
with antiquarian proclivities. And as if all this 
were not mixing up matters sufficiently, when 
you wish an Italian to comé to you, you mention 
to him in English to go away. 

A rocking-chair in Italy is a rava avis. There 
is one at the American Consulate—the only one 
I remember to have seen—a sort of consular 
heirloom, the only relic, I believe, that has sur- 
vived the wreck of several short-lived adminis- 
trations. It has a cozy, comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned air, in most striking contrast to the gay 
frescoes and smart upholstery which it gently 
rebukes, and is quite musical withal, discours- 
ing that creaky, crotchety, unromantic kind of 
music so peculiar to superannuated rocking- 
chairs that have become hopelessly rheumatic. 
It takes very kindly to all Americans, who in- 
variably greet it with a friendly greeting, and 
leave it with a benediction. But for the Italians 
it appears to entertain an unaccountable dislike, 
whether for the same reason that Bucephalus 
would permit no one but Alexander to mount 
him, or because a rocking-chair requires the 
same kind of skill to maintain your equilibrium 
as a velocipede, I am unable to say. At any 
rate, with the Italians it has a peculiar fashion 
of upsetting, giving them an inverted position, 
which, on the whole, is more amusing than 
becoming. For this reason it has acquired a 
rather unamiable reputation among the natives, 
who are disposed to look upon it as a sort of 
Yankee man-trap, so that after the first over- 
throw they ever afterward regard it with some- 
thing of the horror which Falstaff entertained 
for the buck-basket of foul linen, and seldom 
repeat the experiment. A few, however, of the 
more resolute finally overcame this singular 
perversity by seizing hold of its back with both 





hands, and mounting it ex cavalier, as if it were 
a smoking chair or a hobby-horse. 

It is now getting into its dotage. I think it 
must have been in its teens when imported to 
this country. It would be difficult to say how 
many consular scions it has rocked, how ‘many 
nervous invalids it has soothed, how many un- 
fortunate Italians it has overset. It would 
doubtless be condemned as an altogether worth- 
less piece of furniture, and consigned to the 
lumber-room, were it not for something to re- 
mind us Americans of home. And yet amid 
all the changes and vicissitudes through which 
it has passed, it is wonderful with what tenacity 
it still clings to its personal identity. It has 
been reseated several times, and had at least 
one pair of new rockers, and now, to veil its 
many and growing infirmities, it has, in charity, 
been completely covered over with bran new 
Ligurian calico; 60 that, like the venerable 
spinster’s stockings that she footed annually 
and topped triennially, it bids fair to live on 
forever. 

On the whole, it is certainly a very remarkable 
chair. Ever hovering on the confines of dream- 
land, you no sooner lose yourself in its kindly 
embrace than you are transported to the vision- 
ary realm of that dualistic life we live in dreams, 
so fantastically solemn and mysterious. One 
moment, you are involved in the revolutionary 
mazes of the celebrated Carmagnole, and the 
next, mounted upon the back of Al Borak in 
company with the false prophet, you are career- 
ing through the heavens with the velocity of 
light. Now you are shooting bats upon the 
wing in the deepening twilight, and now you 
are investing in the bonds and insecurities of 
some South Sea bubble. The next moment 
you are present at some grand and imposing 
pageant, where the Chassepot is being enrolled 
on the calendar of the saints, and presto! you 
are surrounded and overwhelmed by a host 
of professional office-seekers—those barnacles 
upon the ship of state—who are clamoring vo- 
ciferously for a little official pap, as they keep 
up a gallant scramble for the temporary posses- 
sion of your superannuated shoes, and then you 
find yourself compelled to ride for dear life with 
Tam O’Shanter in his breakneck race with 
Cutty Sark or Short Smock, and finally end 
by losing your horse’s tail, if not your own 
official head. Then there comes a gentler vein. 
You hear friendly voices from beyond the sea, 
calling you at the mysterious hour of midnight, 
and thrilling along your tremulqus heart-strings 
with all the plaintiveness of an A£olian harp. 
You see the sweet face and saintly form of one. 
whose name from earliest childhood you have 
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only associated with that of God, bending over 
you with her old maternal tenderness—then 
there is a little white hand visible in the dark- 
ness beckoning you upward—and you awake, 
only to realize your homelessness and utter 
loneliness, and to find, as the years wear wearily 
on, how life settles down into a stern, grim con- 
flict. And yet to him who regards every act 
of duty as an act of piety, who lives not for 
himself, but for God and his fellow-man, there 
come moments of exaltation and _ beatitude, 
when we rise above the sphere of our earthli- 
ness into a region of pure aspiration, when, from 
below the dark horizon of death, there looms 
up, as in a mirage, the goodly prospect of the 
city of God, and we, for the moment transfigured 
and glorified by the ineffable brightness of the 
heavenly vision, fondly imagine that we shall be 
superior to temptation henceforth and forever ; 
but alas! how soon we are* gravitating down- 
ward, to be again immersed in earthly sin and 
folly, while the wings of our faith are dragged 
in the mire! 

The Italians say we are cold. Because we 
control our passions they infer that we have 
none. A non sequitur, certainly. They little 
dream that beneath the external crust of that 
cold Anglo-Saxon exterior there is Vesuvius. 
With them self-control is by no means regarded 
as a cardinal virtue. A lady friend will relate 
circumstantially, with the approving smile of 
her husband, how, in a fit of passion or jealousy, 
she shattered a beautiful vase, or stamped upon 
a valuable watch, or dashed upon the marble 
pavement a jeweled bracelet. Your music or 
French teacher fails to meet her appointment, 
and excuses herself on the ground of a patoxysm 
of anger, that has so prostrated her nerves as 
to confine her to her bed for the last twenty- 
four hours. Passing along the street you will 
see gentlemen gesticulating over the merest 
bagatelle, with an energy that would indicate 
that we were on the eve of a general election, 
if not of a revolution. A brace of broad-chested, 


| bull-necked facchint, with hair short-cropped 


like a prize-fighter’s, and kilted like a Scotch 
Highlander or Roman soldier, will take fire like 
punk-wood on the least spark of provocation, 
and, as they bend beneath their heavy burdens 
like huge Atlantes beneath an entablature, re- 
minding you of those who expiate the sin of 
pride in Purgatory, will vociferate as fiercely 
and frantically as if possessed of all the furies 
of Orestes; and, when weary of waging this 
wordy battle of personal abuse at close quarters, 
will each go cursing on his way, wheeling dra- 
matically at stated intervals and bandying profane 
and vulgar epithets as long as they are within 





range of each other’s artillery. Notwithstand- 
ing, I have yet to see two of these fellows come 
to blows, even in the very whirlwind of their 
passion. They will march and countermarch, 
they will gesticulate and roll the 7, and beat the 
air, but, like two belligerent cocks that strut, 
and crow, and peck the ground, and flap their 
wings, without the least intention of using their 
spurs, it is all sound and fury signifying nothing. 
Aside from the fiery blood and volcanic brain 
of these favorite children of the sun, their ex- 
uberance of gesticulation is attributable in good 
part, I imagine, to an infirmity of their language. 
Though language may be an efflorescence of 
climatic influences—the outgrowth of national 
characteristics or idivsyn crasies, it is something 
more. It may, sometimes, I fancy, compliment 
the one and supplement the other. The frozen 
Northman sensibly approximates the perspira- 
tion point as he marshals his consonants in 
heavy battalions, while the sunny Southerner 
maneuvers his light artillery of liquids and vow- 
els with an ease and grace that, with its musical 
murmur, goes far to mitigate the ardor of his 
climate. And since consonants are the bone 
and sinew of a language, it follows that the 
former has more strength, the latter greater 
beauty. Hence, there is less necessity for em- 
phasizing the English by gesticulation, than the 
French, Spanish, or Italian, on account of its 
greater strength and energy. 

What Montesquieue says of the French, that 
“they always perform light actions seriously, 
and serious actions lightly,” is true, I think, to 
a greater or less extent, of the Italians; with 
much greater vivacity than ourselves in a light, 
playful, rambling conversation, they engage in 
their games and sports with a gravity and ear- 
nestness, that, from an American stand-point, 
is really amusing. A lady, whose demeanor at 
mass is not extra devotional, will execute a 
waltz or quadrille with becoming solemnity. A 
player of doccte wi bowl as earnestly and anx- 
iously as if he were casting the dice of destiny, 
while the energy of morra is something terrific. 
I think, however, the most solemn of Italians 
is an Italian auctioneer. You would imagine 
that he was administering upon his father’s es- 
tate. There is nothing of the fervor and unction 
of his American confrere. No high-flown pane- 
gyric upon patent mediocrity, or inveterate 
worthlessness—no vociferation, no enthusiasm, 
no side-splitting jokes—not even a little pleas- 
antry. An American auctioneer is the Merry 
Andrew or Jack Pudding of salesmen; an 
Italian, the undertaker. The one, as he drawls 
out the bids in a slow, formal, monotonous 
manner, impresses you with the gravity of the 
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court-room—the other with his jokes, and pleas- 
antries, and exuberant vivacity excites in you 
the merriment of the opera buffo. It would be 
difficult, on reflection, to decide which is the 
more rational. “Sold out at auction” is fre- 
quently no laughing matter. It is suggestive 
of the debris of ruined fortunes, of damaged 
merchandise, of disrupted households, sheriff's 
sales, executions, insolvency, and bankruptcy, 
with an unpleasant flavor of pinchbeck, Peter 
Funk, and paste jewelry. It has its pathetic 
side after all, and I am not quite sure but that 
the Italian is right, and that our merriment, in 
the premises, is of the Mark Tapley type, whose 
jollity was at the highest when his affairs 
were at the worst. 

Much has been said with regard to the pas- 
sion for gaming and the lottery in Italy, and 
much remains to be said, though this, perhaps, 
is not the time nor place for saying it. 

The Banco del Lotto No. — in attractive cap- 
itals, with the royal arms over the entrance, and 
running somewhere up into hundreds’ place— 
the presiding genius, in embroidered skull-cap 
with pendant tassels, sitting, sphinx-like, upon 
his tripod behind the counter, and distributing 
tickets with as much gravity and solemnity as 
if he were Rhadamanthus dispensing justice to 
departed spirits—the elegantly dressed signora 
investing the proceeds of her last jewel secretly 
pawned at the Afonte di Pieta—the miserable 
old crone fumbling nervously with her bony 
fingers in some bottomless pocket for her last 
soldo—the heterogeneous crowd outside—por- 
ters, maid-servants, peasant women, newsboys, 
octogenarian rag-pickers, mothers with children 
in their arms, and whatever else you please, 
gazing intently upon the bulletin posted up with 
the successful numbers at the last drawing— 
some, whose knowledge of the enumeration 
table has never taken a wider range than the 
numbers upon a lottery ticket, carefully noting 
them down upon their finger nails, or little bits 
of paper, as if there were any probability, dur- 
ing their natural life-time, that they would ever 
be successful again—these are the features pat- 
ent to every one—the surface aspect as viewed 
by the most casual observer. 

This passion pervades all classes, from the 
obstreperous ragamuffin, who gambles upon the 
sidewalk with English walnuts at a centesimoa 
game, up to the wealthy marchese, who plays 
boldly for the most splendid prizes in the na- 
tional lottery, or, having lost every thing at the 
gaming-table, receives a slender annuity from 
his wife’s dowry, or, with his patent of nobility 
in his pocket, hawks newspapers along the 
Street, and cries “Sa/fanel/i /’—matches—upon 








the public square. The priests preach against 
and practice it. Respectable, intelligent people 
see its demoralizing tendencies and condemn it, 
while they patronize it. Political economists 
pronounce their verdict against it, and yet do 
not see how they can forego the sixty millions 
a year it brings into the public treasury. 

Benedetta, the cook of our neighbor the 
countess, with this universal passion for the 
lottery, is a great dreamer withal. She is the 
fortunate possessor of a wonderful little book, 
entitled “// Vero Libro det Sogni,” which pro- 
fesses to be a faithful interpreter of dreams as 
they relate to the successful numbers in the 
lottery. Through the courtesy of the countess 
we have been permitted to see this Sibylline 
production, from which we are surprised to 
learn that to dream about a death’s-head indi- 
cates that number six will be the successful one 
in the next drawing. An hour-glass indicates a 
preference for number thirteen, a -finger-ring 
twenty-one, a wood-saw fifty-seven, a broom 
sixty-three, a peacock seventy-four, an owl 
seventy-six, a goose eighty-three, and so on 
through the catalogue. Then follow certain 
proverbs which seem peculiarly appropriate, 
though some of them read like a sarcasm: 
“Give him a finger and he will take the whole 
hand,” or, “ The devil’s flour goes all to bran.” 

Eduardo, with a countenance radiant with 
smiles, has just informed me that he has taken 
three tickets in the next drawing, adding, with 
child-like simplicity, 

“If it please the Lord to give me the victory, 
I shall gain ‘ive thousand francs.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“ Perche ?” 

“Perche! I can not but think it a very de- 
moralizing if not immoral practice.” 

“ Are there no lotteries in America?” 

“Why, no! not according to law.” 

This was said with a slight conscientious 
twinge, as I thought of our “gift enterprises,” 
or as I tried not to think of raffling, grab-bags, 
post-offices, fish-ponds, and other little pious 
devices of religious gambling at our fairs and 
Church festivals, which, though tolerated by a 
good many Christian people, on the ground, no 
doubt, that “the end justifies the means,” are 
at bottom, if the truth must be told, but little 
better than the lottery, or rouge-et-noir. 

There is something not unlike it here. You 
visit one of the churches on its fes¢a, or saint’s 
day. Along the crowded thoroughfare, at every 
available point, bright-eyed little boys, dressed, 
occasionally, in their first communion suits of 
black, will erect an unpretending shrine, con- 
sisting, it may be, of a vase of flowers, or a 
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picture of the Virgin, with wooden candlestick 
and unlighted candles, and then with a deal- 
box, hat, or. plate will solicit a few centesimi 
from the passers-by for the benefit of the pa- 
tron saint. It is Saint Peter’s day. As we are 
passing one of these numerous shrines, the 
owner of a pair of black eyes and hands solicits 
a little something for the Saint in unmusical 
Genoese, “Sgia mé dagghe quar cosa pé San 
Pé?” 

1 give a falanca. Then turning an angle of 
the wall a moment after, I hear the unmistaka- 
ble “Grifo/” “ Croce !”—heads or tails. They 
were gambling with the fa/anca I had given to 
Saint Peter. On my return I charged them 
with it. One of the rogues, his rich olive com- 
plexion slightly tinged with crimson, denied it 
and tried to prove an a/idi, but afterward ac- 
knowledged that they were only “tossing up” 
to see who should have the honor of presenting 
it to Saint Peter. 

I have just returned from the Monte di Pieta. 
It is a Mount of Pity that will blind your eyes 
as you pass through it, and is really worthy of 
something more than mere mention. 

We learn, through the courtesy of the Di- 
rector, that this institution, which has for its 
scope the relief of needy persons by means of 
small loans, secured by pawns, was incorporated 
by imperial decree in 1809. Its administration 
is intrusted to a special commission. This is 
composed of the mayor of the city, who is er 
officio president, and of twelve members, who 
serve gratuitously, one-half of whom are elected 
by the administration, and one-half by the city 
council. There is < board of directors, comp- 
troller, treasurer, appraisers, office for pawning, 
office for redemption, auction-room, etc., besides 
the store-rooms. The funds are provided by 
the accumulated capital of the M/onte, by volun- 
tary contributions, and by the Saving’s-Bank— 
Cassa di Resparmio—which is associated with 
it, where you may deposit one franc and receive 
interest on five francs, and whose total of de- 
posits for 1868 was over three and a half millions 
of francs. The loans effected on pawns, which 
are only received after valuation’ by the ap- 
praiser, are from one franc and a half upward— 
the maximum amount to be determined by the 
commission according to circumstances. Loans 
are effected upon gold and silver plate at four- 
fifths of its estimated value by weight, upon 
promissory notes, stocks, and bonds at two- 
thirds of their commercial value—on all other 
articles at two-thirds of their appraised value. 
All sums less than twenty francs bear an annual 
interest of five per cent.; those above this 
amount, six per cent., besides a tax of two-fifths 





of one per cent. for appraisement. The interest 
is calculated and paid bimonthly, which, since 
the wages of the lower class are frequently paid 
in the same way, is not only more convenient for 
the borrower, but more profitable for the bank. 
When the time for which the loan has been 
effected expires, it may either be renewed, or 
the pawns redeemed, or else the goods are sold 
at the auction, which takes place three times a 
weck. Any balance over and above the amount 
of the loan and expenses of sale is refunded to 
the debtor at any time within the space of five 
years. Afterward it reverts to the Monte. The 
number of articles pawned for 1868 was over 
fifty thousand, valued at nearly two millions of 
francs. I am informed that there is a very vis- 
ible increase in the number during the Carnival, 
since an Italian must have a few francs to im- 
prove this festive season, at whatever cost or 
sacrifice. Some years it exceeds a hundred 
thousand. There lies upon my desk the gold 
watch of a ballet dancer, just redeemed from the 
Monte, where she had pawned it, some time 
since, in order to procure funds to go to New 
York. Having succeeded in securing an en- 
gagement, the necessary funds are transmitted 
with the request to redeem, and forward to the 
owner’s address. 

In passing through the several wards your 
eye will grow filmy in spite of your philosophy, 
and you will see it all but dimly. Here are 
family heir-looms, little trinkets of the dear 
departed, little bundles of rags, labeled, and 
numbered, and piled up to the very ceiling, as 
well as jewels and plate of untold value, which 
have been pawned as a last resort to avoid 
bankruptcy, beggary, and starvation. Penni- 
less authors, needy artists, briefless lawyers, 
seedy noblemen, ruined merchants, artisans out 
of work, unfortunate females whose beauty no 
longer finds a market, with whatever else there 
may be of penury and want, are here all repre- 
sented. A “Mount of Pity” whose base is 
rags, and whose summit diamonds—is not this 
Dante’s Mount of Purification? With what 
terrible pother these little bundles, so carefully 
labeled and arranged upon their appropriate 
shelves, look up to you from the pavement, or 
down upon you from the ceiling! What reve- 
lations of sorrow and heart-break! How they 
prattle during the long, weary hours of the 
night, of blasted hopes, shipwrecked fortunes, 
and ruined reputations! How they gossip of 
intrigue and scandal, extravagance and dissipa- 
tion! There is a bundle which is the only 
thing that stands between its possessor and 
starvation. There is another tied up as care- 
fully as if the hopes of a life-time were bound 
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up with it. If that is struck off under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, there is nothing left to the 
fair depositor but to sell herself, soul and body, 
to the devil. There is something inexpressibly 
touching in all this. It gives you an insight, at 
a glance, into the misery, beggary, and want of 
a hundred thousand households. You get a 
glimpse of the hand-to-hand struggle so fiercely 
waged by multitudes for breathing-room and 
bread, and see the bubbling breath of thousands, 
who finally go down, and are struggling in the 
depths below. 





.THE ANCIENT L’'ISLE DE LA CITE, 


OR PARIS. 





intently fixed upon France—now that a 

victorious army is battering at the walls 
of its capital, that its magnificent Versailles is 
possessed by the enemy—it may not be amiss 
to present a synopsis of the past history of 
Paris in connection with its present and prob- 
able future. 

A little more than a hundred miles from the 
mouth of the River Seine lies a small island, 
whose cluster of mud huts and Gallic inhabit- 
ants attracted the attenffon, nearly eighteen 
hundred years ago, of the mighty conqueror, 
Julius Cesar, after he had subdued nearly the 
whole known world. A fierce struggle ensued 
between the Roman legions and the wild, brave 
savages, who were hard to bring under the 
yoke of a foreign power, and whose dogged 
resistance, subsequently, to well-constituted au- 
thority, was typical of its future career. The 
Romans, becoming its master, gave it the name 
of Lutetia, to its people Parisii, and made it a 
fortified town, the Emperor Julian afterward 
constituting it a city under the name Parisis. 

The first palace built in this newly acquired 
dominion was by this monarch, on the south 
side of the Seine, where the present Hotel de 
Cluny now stands, while a fleet of Roman gal- 
leys kept guard on the river, with their head- 
quarters at this point. Here was the favorite 
residence of Julian, who, from 355 to 361, occu- 
pied the old palace of Thermes, the ruins of 
which may still be seen in the gardens of the 
Hotel de Cluny. For several centuries Paris 
was a contested arena for belligerent and bar- 
barous forces. In turn sacked and plundered 
by the ferocious Attila, the demoniac Childeric, 
the more generous Clovis, who had embraced 
Christianity under the preaching of St. Denis 
in these early centuries, Norman and Gaul 
assailed its rich provinces, until the year 885. 
After a well-resisted siege. of eight menths,-the 


Xe that the eyes of a civilized world are 





Count of Paris came to the aid of the city, and. 


was made king by the grateful Franks. In 987 
the Count’s descendant, Hugh Capet, estab- 
lished the brilliant monarchy which was only 
dissolved by the murder of Louis XVI. Of 
these earlier dynasties perhaps the reign of 
Philip Augustus was in every respect the most 
effective and grand, whether we consider it in 
relation to the material improvement of the city 


of Paris, or the moral results of his govern- — 


ment. He it was who founded the renowned 
Cathedral, Notre Dame, who surrounded the 
city with so gigantic a wall that its erection 
was considered a miracle in architecture. The 
Knights Templars also erected strong fortresses 
on the site of Temple Market, and thus the 
Isle de la Cite became what was then the 
most splendid in Europe, however squalid and 
wretched it may appear in the distance to us 
of a more refined age. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury it had already become a focus of intellectual 
light. Abelard and Peter Lombard were cen- 
ters of scientific culture, while Philip Augustus, 
St. Louis, and Etienne Marcel—the latter gov- 
ernor during the imprisonment of John II by 
the English—encouraged literature, enlarged 
and restored fortifications, and held in check 
this lawless people, whose brawls for many 
successive reigns made it unsafe for honest 
citizens to be abroad after night-fa'l. During 
the reign of Charles V the English were driven 
out of France, and although a gay, frivolous 
régime, it was also one of improvement. Four- 
wheeled equipages were first introduced, and a 
royal residence built, the Hotel de Pol, which, 
at a later period, was converted into a Bastile. 

For many decades of years, however, Paris 
was the most unhealthy city in the world. We 
learn many historic facts from the romances of 
Victor Hugo, that the s:reets were dark, narrow, 
and filthy, being rarely over six feet wide; the 
houses were often five or six stories high, the 
upper stories projecting over the street, so that 
persons at opposite windows could converse in 
whispérs ; the pavement was of cobble-stone, 
a gutter, usually choked with filth, being sunk in 
the middle. The sunlight never shone in the 
street, and the gloom and the dirt were horrible 
The houses were dark, unventilated, damp, and 
slovenly. The inhabitants were often wretch- 
edly poor, fit occupants for the sinister, filthy 
quarters. No wonder that 14,000 persons died 
in 1438, nor that wolves prowled through the 
streets, while a wise but cruel king, Louis XI, 
invited malefactors and vagabonds from all parts 
of the globe to fill up the gap which the scourge 
had made. 

The accession of Francis I to the throne 
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inaugurated a new era in magnificent, one might 
also add, in wicked advance. The grim old 
castle of the Louvre was pulled down, and the 
present palace commenced. The Hotel de Ville 
and free colleges were also begun, and new 
streets opened, while his successor, Henry II, 
built the Tuileries and founded the splendid 
imperial library. 

The religious wars and cruel massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, in the reign of Charles IX, 
1572, threw a gloom over Paris; and for a period 
checked its progress, but under the dominion 
of Henry IV it again became the great center 
of Europe, his genius having worked miracles 
for it. He enlarged the Tuileries, established 
the Place Royale, and built Pont Neuf. Riche- 
lieu, under Louis XIII, made the city magnifi- 
cent, establishing the world-renowned French 
Academy, Jardin des Plantes, and Palais Royal, 
and Palace of Luxemburg, while the Faubourg 
of St. Germain was filled with splendid private 
hotels. Still greater were the advances under 
Louis XIV. The Hotel des Invalides, the east- 
ern colonnade of Louvre, the Ports St. Martin 
and St. Denis were built, the Boulevards laid 
out as promenades, the Champs Elysees were 
planted, the gardens of Tuileries enlarged, while 
the Place Vendome, the Opera, the Gobelin 
tapestry works, were all the conception of the 
grand monarch’s genius. The streets were per- 
manently lighted in this reign, by lanterns hung 
from posts, omnibuses of a rude pattern were 
introduced, and the first cafe opened, the last 
of which has perhaps rendered Paris a more 
unique city than any other special development 
in it. In the reign of Louis XV Paris had be- 
come the capital of art, science, literature, and 
politics for all Europe, and the chief resort for 
persons in pursuit of knowledge or pleasure 
from all parts of the globe. It was also a cen- 
ter of dissipation, which may have been con- 
sidered to reach its culmination in the wicked 
orgies of the Regent Duke of Orleans. 

We pause with a sensation of profound com- 
passion at the last fetter in this long, unbroken 
line of Capet rule—that era of Louis XVI which 
ought to have opened a new life to his domin- 
ions. One can not look back through the cen- 
turies to this serious, thoughtful, good monarch, 
and his lofty, high-spirited, beautiful Austrian 
bride, without a regret that they were ushered 
too soon into this world of confusion and woe. 
France was not prepared for a reign that united 
the formal, unbending régime of courtly eti- 
quette—a stately covering to a most licentious 
inner life—with the innocent, joyous, untram- 
meled domestic rule such as was brought from 
an almost free Germany by the ill-fated Marié 





Antoinette, daughter of its splendid ruler, Maria 
Theresa. 

Jealousy of a foreign power, and the haughty, 
thoughtless fascination of a self-willed girl, were 
deemed cause enough to rouse into fury a tem- 
pest which must have been brewing for centuries 
before. It burst forth in that foul, wretched 
quarter of the metropolis which was shadowed 
by the very Louvre itself, and never was storm 
more fierce and relentless. The whole social 
edifice of France and its destiny was essentially 
changed. Many of the ancient landmarks were 
swept away, as well as the ancient customs of 
the city, and in their place was substituted 


almost a new Paris with a reign of new ideas. 


It was very cruel and remorseless in its onward 
progress, but the effect was perhaps to remove 
much that was impure and poisonous in the 
body-politic. 

The new era which was established on the 
ruins of the old was at least of a higher and 
nobler status, and when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was chosen first consul the French people did 
a wiser, more far-seeing act of policy than would 
have been supposed possible from its former 
history. The work of municipal change and 
public ornamentation which was commenced 
by Napoleon I must @lways remain monuments 
of his zsthetic genius and symmetry of execu- 
tion, whatever may have been his reckless dis- 
regard of any natural impediments that checked 
his personal ambition. The embellishments and 
improvements so lavishly commenced. by Na- 
poleon were further prosecuted by his suc- 
cessor, Louis Philippe, who completed the time- 
worn Hotel de Ville, the Arc de Triomphe de 
L’Etoile, the Louvre, Notre Dame, and the Pa- 
lais de Justice. It required a calm defiance of 
peril in Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to assume 
the imperial purple, after the fatal revolution of 
1848, that fierce mob with its crimson-stained 
banner of Liberte, Egalite, and Fraternite, and 
the still sadder memory of St. Helena. 


A Parisian by birth, royally reared amid the 


splendors of the Tuileries, exiled therefrom 
with his mother Hortense, once also a reigning 
queen, and for years, in turn, a captive, a fugi- 
tive, a wanderer, with the detested name of 
Bonaparte, that was equivalent to the mark of 
Cain throughout the nations of Europe, nene 
could realize more perfectly than himself how 
unstable is the seat of kings on thrones. 

On the 2d of December, 1852, Louis Napo- 
leon was proclaimed Emperor by the universal 
suffrage of the people. His reign of twenty 
years must be considered one of the most brill- 
iant eras in French history. It has no doubt 
included much that was vain and’ frivolous— 
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much that savored, like that of his uncle, of 
mere personal ambition—a strange medley of 
religious fervor and worldly vanity on the side 
of the Empress, and a cool, phlegmatic, sys- 
tematic policy on the other. Yet all must ad- 
mit that Napoleon III has made Paris a mag- 
nificent city—the most superb, indeed, of any 
capital in Europe. 

Its models of architectural grace and beauty, 
as the union of the Louvre with the Tuileries, 
the conversion of crooked, dark, dingy streets, 
buildings damp and unwholesome, into light, 
beautiful promenades, are the result of his per- 
severing energy. “ Broad, finely built avenues 
have been cut through the densest, foulest part 
of the old city, letting in air and sunlight, and 
the dingy rookeries of old Paris: have given way 
to long lines of modern buildings. In the old 
city proper—the city of Philip Augustus—these 
changes have been especially marked. Numer- 
ous gardens, squares, fountains, and public 
buildings, besides innumerable edifices erected 
by private capital, have taken the place of for- 
mer haunts of vice, suffering, and disease.” 
New bridges and’ quays constructed and old 
ones repaired, with new and beautiful avenues, 
are among the most important works of the 
now exiled Emperor. It is said by those who 
gather statistics, that the sanitary condition of 
Paris, from the year 1846 to 1863, has been 
almost miraculous, so that light, cleanliness, 
and fresh air may be considered priceless gifts, 
which Louis Napoleon has bestowed on his 
birthplace. St. Antoine has been stripped of 
its terror, as the new streets are too broad for 
barricades, and the old cobble-stones have given 
way to pavements of asphaltum and macadam- 
ized roads. The people no doubt have grum- 
bled largely and been sorely taxed for this 
gigantic result; but the policy has certainly 
been as wise as it has been liberal, and, unless 
mutilated by the present fearful conflict, the 
beauty and utility of these adornments must 
be lasting remembrancers of Napoleon’s reign, 
The places of historic interest, throughout the 
city of Paris and its environs, are almost without 
compute, but to these we can make no reference | 
in this article. What may be the reveries of | 
the Emperor in his stately home of Wilhelms- 
heehe no human being may know, nor what the 
sentiments that now fill the heart of the Em- | 
press in the comparative obscurity of her pres- 
ent life. Having reached the goal which her | 
ambitious and fastidious taste so ardently cov- 
eted—that exalted rank which made her the 
cynosure of an admiring world for nearly two | 
decades—does Eugenie recali with a sad regret 
or quiet pleasure the stately saloons, the splen- 








did pictures, the magnificent palaces, of which 
she was once mistress? Does she still pine 
after the imperial domain of St. Cloud—which 
was her especial favorite—with its vast woods, 
and the sweet, green lawns that interspersed 
them, where are united so much repose and 
grandeur? Will she ever again exult in a 
stately regency for her son, or wander as queen 
through the gloomy pile of the Tuileries, or 
dream away life amid the picturesque beauty of 
Malmaison and the Trianons? These are ques- 
tions which none can answer—least of all the 
one most interested. It is poor consolation 
that she can still adorn herself with the spark- 
ling baubles which remain to her as wrecks of 
a once brilliant, noble destiny; but methinks 
her bright, happy, joyous reign as Empress, 
albeit over forever, has much to enlighten its 
retrospect. 

Like her predecessor, Josephine, she was 
rarely endowed with that nobility which Heaven 
alone can bestow, and they will both be recalled, 
even by gay, witty, volatile Paris, as the most 
lovely sovereigns of France. Possessed of 
great beauty of person and exquisite grace of 
manner, they were both kind, generous, and 
pure, and must be considered the most re- 
nowned jewels in the diadem of France. 

It is not the dread of governmental change, 
nor the destruction of a venerable monarchy, 
that excites so painful an interest in the mind 
of a civilized world, as the lightning flashes of 
telegraph tell of the probable bombardment 
of Paris; not only because it is the shrine of 
wealth, culture, and fashion, but because the 
French horizon is filled with intellectual stars, 
and with the most solemn relics of antiquity. 
We are perhaps more indebted to Paris than to 
any other city on the globe for the interpreta- 
tion and vitalization of science by those illus- 
trious savants who have glorified the French 
capital. Who, then, can contemplate without 
emotion the misery and devastation which a 
bombardment would bring upon a peaceful, 


happy land—a city with its population of a mill- 


jon and a half, with so immense number of libra- 
ries, rich repositories of art and science, the 
fruits of centuries of culture? May the strange 
paralysis that seems for months to have laid its 
withering touch on the French nation be speed- 
ily removed, and give place to a rational, effect- 


_ ive marshaling of the latent forces within it to 


save the capital, lest it be indeed a doomed city ! 





ORDER is the co-ordination of means to the 
end, of parts to the whole, of work to the model, 
of reward to merit. 
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SILENT CITIES. 





EARTHLY glories quickly vanish, like a shadow speed away ; 

Noblest works of man erected bear the impress of decay ; 
“Ichabod” is written on them—change they one and all have known; 
Time, the all-destroying angel, hath their power overthrown, 


Where is now that Queen of nations, mighty Babylon the Great, 
In the valley of the willows, sitting thronged in royal state? 

Lo! the diadem no longer rests upon her haughty brow; 

Torn her robes of kingly purple, broken is her scepter now! 


Nineveh, that goodly city, now is desolate and lone— 

As the prophet saw in vision, none is left her to bemoan; 

Like to Admah and Zeboim, every trace is swept away . 

Of the gorgeous council chambers where Assyria’s kings held sway. 


And in Tyre, the “ mart of nations,” now is heard the bittern’s cry ; 
Broken are her stately columns; in the dust her towers lie ; 

In her banquet-halls deserted reigns the silence of the dead ; 

On her walls and pillars broken, lo! the fisher’s net is spread! 


To! on Thebes, proud Egypt's glory, Time has laid his ruthless hand, 
Temples, columns, sculptured marble, strew the desert’s hoary sand, 
Through her “ hundred gates ” no longer do her battle-chariots pour ; 
Gone her glory, pomp, and splendor, to return again no more! 


Idumza’s far-famed city, hewn from out the solid rock, 

Bade defiance to the tempest, and the earthquake’s mighty shock , 
But its streets are now deserted, gloomy silence reigneth there, 
Where the sullen owlet broodeth, and the wild beasts make their lair. 


“Flocks are feeding in the Forum ;” towns lie buried in the deep: 
*Neath Italia’s sunny vineyards, cities long forgotten sleep ; 

Touched by Time's “effacing fingers,” lo! their glory passed away— 
All that mortal hands have builded bear the impress of decay. 

Earth has no “continuing city,” no abiding-place secure, 

But a “mansion” is prepared us, whose foundation standeth sure ; 
In the land beyond Death’s river rise its walls as crystal clear— 
They alone are ever-during; of decay they know no fear! 





“UNTO HIM THAT OVERCOMETH.” 





“Unto him that overcometh,” what a radiant flash is cast 


Athwart the field of conflict by this thought of rest at last! 
Yes, when battle-work is ended, there ’s a glorious rest in store 
Where Christ’s weary, waiting people shall be tired and faint no more. 


And the followers of Jesus, keeping now the end in sight, 

Looking forward to its triumphs, stand up bravely in the fight, 

For they know their King is with them, that above his banner waves, 
That “he knoweth them that trust in him,” and whom he knows he saves. 


How consoling is hts presence! yes, for sometimes though they fall, 
Still their Royal Leader pities, still he pardons, counsels all ; 

Then the world may smile derision, or may thoughtlessly disdain, 
Yet his people still press onward, the unending rest to gain. 


That thought of rest, how precious, only weary ones know well ; 
How great the love that gives it, human tongue would fail to tell ; 
It is Christ who longs to have them more than conquerors o’er sin, 
So he helps them in the conflict till the crown of life they win. — 


Others may perchance reach heaven, for the door of love stands wide, 
And celestial portals open unto all, since Jesus died, 

But for “him that overcometh,” there are rich rewards reserved, 

So bright, so pure, so glorious, yes! so free, so undeserved! 
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THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA, 





HOSE adventurous scientific explorers who, 
undismayed by dangers and privations, 
have penetrated far into the depths of the 

African wilds, bring us many strange tal& of 
the fabled cities of the Soodan, the different na- 
tive tribes and their perpetual feuds, of ele- 
phants and antelopes, of the Sultan of Waday 
and the King of Dahomey; but they are singu- 
larly silent about the domestic life of the peo- 
ples in the interior of this mysterious region 
of the world, and he who reads such works as 
the six or seven volumes of Dr. Barth, must 
inevitably arrive at the conclusion that all their 
women are homely, black as night, and occupy 
a position somewhat analogous to that of our 
domestic animals. Barth indites voluminous 
reports of discoveries, with circumstantial de- 
tails, in which he gives the degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and the geographical latitude and longi- 
tude, but the learned traveler has very little, 
almost nothing, to say in reference to the social 
relations of the races with whom he comes into 
such close and familiar contact. Andersson, 
the Swede, talks forever of his encounters with 
lions and elephants; and even Dr. Livingstone, 
the heroic missionary, rarely alludes to this in- 
teresting topic, and only chronicles some unim- 
portant and vague generalities. And yet wom- 
an’s life in the Great Desert, among the most 
chivalrous of all warlike tribes, Should be one 
of the most grateful and attractive themes which 
can engage the attention of the sojourner in the 
Sahara, where his time is divided between the 
noise and tumult of the caravan and the peace- 
ful solitude of the oasis. 

The first glimpse of an oasis in the Desert 
of Sahara resembles a page in the Bible, and 
those who are only superficially acquainted with 
the Good Book will have additional reason to 
regret their ignorance when they make such a 
journey. The Scriptures paint the customs 
and manners of the East just as they were cen- 
turies ago, and as they still are at the present 
day. There Rachel still meets us at the well. 
There this or that hero of the people bodily 
appears before oureyes. There, when lounging 
under the palm-trees, while the camels ruminate 
in the shade of the tamarind, and the Bedouins 
with their long, white haiks pass gravely by, or 
the women in their snowy robes recline on the 
banks of the rose-shaded rivulet—there it will 
seem to the traveler that he is still a boy, study- 
ing at his mother’s knee the Bible verses which 
he had been ordered to commit to memory, but 
which never took root in his rebellious head. 

Our women no doubt imagine that life in the 





Sahara—that immense sea of sand—must be 
extremely monotonous, for we generally mis- 
conceive the women of the East and their do- 
mestic relations. What, indeed, will they ask, 
is an existence without operas, balls, theaters, 
concerts, equipages, promenades, shopping, and 
those other social diversions with which they 
employ part of their time? Of these pleas- 
ures the women of the East certainly know 
nothing, but they have others which compen- 
sate them amply for the loss. The nomadic 
tribes differ essentially from the settled or agri- 
cultural, and there is no analogy between the 
life of the roving Arab of the Berber and Tuerek 
tribes and that of the Arabs who dwell in the 
North. The home of the nomad is in the oasis, 
or the watering-places, scattered over the end- 
less desert at greater or less distances from one 
another. In a palm grove, where a clear, cool 
spring gushes through the sand, a detachment 
of some of the Great Desert tribes sets up its 
tents, either for a long or a short time. There 
the men sow and reap, stay or move away, as 
the humor takes them, to some other oasis. 
The tents constitute a village, which is usually 
located under the shade of the date-tree, or the 
cactus palm, and closely adjoins the spring. As 
with us, where the poor dwell in huts and the 
rich in mansions, so there also marked distinc- 
tions prevail between the different habitations. 
The tent of the noble, or sheik, is made of buf- 
falo or elephant skins, and proclaims even on 
its outside the owner’s superior wealth and 
station. Its interior is furnished with costly 
cushions of silk; richly ornamented arms are 
suspended from the walls; the sheik walks on 
the softest carpets and is waited on by his slaves, 
while the poor squat on miserable mats, quite 
satisfied if their tents will only afford them pro- 
tection against wind and weather. 

The tent of the noble is his palace. In ac- 
cordance with the uniform practice of all Mo- 
hammedan tribes, it is divided into two equal 
parts—a male and a female copartment. The 
entrance invariably faces the east. On the one 
side, in the male copartment, the Bedovin, sur- 
rounded by his friends and servants, reposes 
after his hunt and warlike pastimes, or on his 
return from some foraging or freebooting expe- 
ditions. Gigantic swords, shields, lances, etc., 
are displayed on every side—the insignia at 
once of his occupation and rank. A trained 
falcon usually perches on a bar inside of the 
entrance, which is guarded by a leash of noble 
grayhounds of majestic size and fierce aspect. 
In the adjoining copartment, the female, his 
wives and daughters recline on soft pillows, a 
negress playing on the bandere at their feet. 


A. 
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On the costly carpet in the center stands a silver 
dish filled with coal, whence uprises a faint col- 
ume of smoke which scents the air with a de- 
licious fragrance; a tame, pet antelope, or a 
milk-white hound, amuses the women with its 
graceful leaps and caresses, and sometimes one 
of the domesticated young ostriches is added 
to the family circle. The wrists and ankles of 
the women are clasped with those heavy gold 
bracelets of which the Bible makes such fre- 
quent mention, and their raven hair is either 
rolled up in massive braids, interwoven with 
pearls, or suffered to fall unimpeded on the 
shoulders. Large swimming, dark eyes flash 
forth from their almond-shaped cavities, two 
rows of dazzling white teeth gleam between the 
rosy lips, and the lovely faces are turned atten- 
tively toward the black slave, who relates some 
mystic tale of the land of her birth, which lies 
far beyond the great mountain range in the 
country of the Moors. 

From the twentieth to the twenty-fifth year 
of their age, the women of the Sahara are 
almost without exception beautiful, often sur- 
passingly lovely; after that they rapidly fade, 
for their early ripened charms can not resist the 
influences of the climate; and the age of dis- 
cretion is, therefore, with them also the age of 
homeliness. To a certain extent fashion dis- 
figures them likewise, although this fashion 
happens to be over a thousand years old. It 
consists in painting the eyelids with the black 
cohol, and in coloring the gums with luek, the 
root of the nut-tree. Another fashion, which 
strikes the stranger who has the rare privilege 
of seeing one of these beauties accorded to 
him, is the suspension of a bunch of ornaments, 
resembling bell-ropes, from the crown of the 
head, whence they dangle down in front so as 
to obstruct in a measure a view of the face. A 
European tourist of distinction, having, upon a 
certain occasion, been presented to the daughter 
of a chief, was very much amused to find that 
the pendants which obscured the lovely coun- 
tenance before him were, for the greater part, 
composed of spices, cloves, etc. He could, in- 
deed, hardly refrain from laughing out loud at 
this singular épicerie, which disfigured features 
really charming. Her equally youthful female at- 
tendant, a negro slave of ebony hue, with regu- 
lar features and handsome profile, had two deep 
scars on each side of her face. These unfortu- 
nate blacks, so happy and independent in the 
interior, where they stamp the maize in idle 
contentment, are never safe from the incursions 
of the neighboring Suldans. Whenever a car- 
avan arrives at their capitals for the purpose of 
exchanging birnooses or salt for slaves, they 


immediately improvise hunts against the adjoin- 
ing negro States, and catch all they can lay 
hands on, separating children from parents, 
husbands from wives. The females, when they 
fall to the share of kind mistresses, strive to 
imitate their style of dress in every particular, 
and one sees, therefore, the faces of these black 
beauties adorned with all sorts of brass rings 
and pendants, reminding us strongly of muzzled 
dogs. 

It often happens that the women accompany 
the men in their expeditions, especially when a 
“ Diffa,” or feast, is in question, or when a neigh- 
boring tribe is to be ceremoniously visited. 
Some of the most docile and reliable camels 
are then saddled with a kind of sedan-chair, 
constructed out of the pepper reed or bamboo 
cane, and covered with light white stuff, which 
both shelters and conceals the women during the 
journey. In these “Attatisches” they traverse 
long distances, themselves invisible, but able to 
see every thing, and, if so disposed, to flirt with 
the escorting horsemen, in whom caprice or 
love may prompt them to take an interest at 
the time. 

To believe, therefore, that the women of the 
Sahara lead a sad, monotonous life in the lonely 
oases which dot the great sand sea, is a mis- 
take. Vanity, love of finery, pleasure, and a 
craving for amusement, are as well known to 
them as to their Western sisters. The active 
life of the men, who pass most of their time in 
hunting and warlike pursuits, leaves the other 
sex at full liberty to spend their own in a way 
most congenial to their tastes and inclinations. 
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IV. 
THE HARTZ, 


EAVING the railway at Thale, we enter 

at once a singular tract of elevated ground, 

rising suddenly out of the great plains of 
Northern Europe, and attaining at one point a 
height of nearly 4,000 feet, occupying in all an 
area of more than 1,000 square miles. This 
range—rather hill than mountain in point of 
elevation, but geographically and geologically 
mountainous—is the Hartz. It extends for sixty 
miles from west south-west to east south-east, 
with a breadth of twenty miles; and, though 
not rising above the snow-line in that part of 
Europe, is rarely without snow in sheltered 
places near the summit. It is crossed in sev- 
eral directions by roads, and is easily accessi- 
ble, being approached by rail on two sides. It 
is important as being one of the great mining 
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centers of Germany, and the seat of a mining 
school; but the mining is carried on rather 
with steadiness than vigor. Few parts of North- 
ern Europe are more interesting in their way, 
but the tourist must not expect the scenery of 
the Alps or Pyrenees. The most picturesque 
scenery is on the eastern side, but the chief 
mineral wealth is in the western part. 

Entering the Hartz from the east, the first 
object of interest is the celebrated’ Teufels 
Maur. This name must not surprise or alarm 
the traveler, for the whole district is sacred to 
the ideal, and abounds with references to early 
German history, both real and mythical. Spirits 
of the air and earth, witches, and heroes are 
strangely mixed up in all the names and legends. 
Thus the Teufels Maur, or “Devil's Wall,” 
when looked at by the eye of modern realism, 
is nothing more than a natural rib of hard sand- 
stone, outside the central mass of granite rock 
that forms the nucleus of the district. We soon 
reach the granite, however, from Thale, as a 
walk of an hour brings us to the Ross-trappe— 
a magnificent entrance to the characteristic 
scenery of the mountain range. The spot bear- 
ing the name is on one side of a defile, very 
gloomy and romantic, through which the River 
Bode flows, between cliffs of broken granite, 
round the southern side of the central elevation. 

The story connected with the place is, that a 
certain princess, mounted on a horse of more 
than mortal strength, was pursued by one of the 
giants of the early German mythology, while 
riding on the opposite cliff, and leaping across 
the gorge to avoid persecution, was safely and 
miraculously landed on a platform of rock some 
five feet square. The spot where the horse’s 
foot first touched the rock was naturally enough 
marked with a deep dint that still remains, and 
can, by a vigorous imagination, be likened to a 
horse’s hoof. This: mark is the Ross-trappe. 
The mass of granite that forms the cliff is pre- 
cipitous and isolated on three sides, and projects 
over the valley. The depth to the water below 
is more than 500 feet; and as there are some 
noble trees in the sheltered parts of the ravine, 
and numerous isolated granite needles about, 
the general effect is exceedingly fine. 

The mass opposite the Ross-trappe is called 
the Witches’ Ball-room— Hexen-Tanzplatz— 
and is nearly 1,600 feet above the sea. The 
whole aspect of this part of the Hartz is not 
only highly picturesque, but very instructive to 
the student of Nature, inasmuch as it forms the 
abrupt commencement of the mountain mass 
which, further to the west, swells out into the 
much more lofty but rounded and less pictur- 
esque mountain of the Brocken. 





The course of the Bode is continued for some 
distance between lofty granite walls, and there 
is a path along one side. At,a point a little 
higher up the river forms a pot-hole or whirl- 
pool, called the Bode-kessel, and here the action 
of the water has worn and smoothed the rock 
in a singular way. 

The village of Riibeland may be reached 
without difficulty from Thale, and near it are 
some curious bone-caverns in the limestone 
cliffs that there inclose the Bode. One of these— 
Baumannshoéhle—is very celebrated for its con- 
tents, having yielded almost perfect skeletons 
of the great cavern bear—an animal as large 
and fierce as the grizzly bear of North America— 
that once inhabited this part of Europe. There 
are other caverns more interesting to the gen- 
eral traveler, as being rich in stalactites, assum- 
ing all the grotesque forms that are so often 
seen in limestone caverns. Although interest- 
ing, there is nothing in any of these caverns 
that will particularly strike the general tourist 
already familiar with caverns. There is a little 
inn at Riibeland, which is a cheerful village near 
a large oak forest. It is better, however, to 
push on to Wernigerode, a distance of fourteen 
miles, through an elevated and wild district with 
a number of detached rocks, which, in almost 
any other country, would be altogether unno- 
ticed, but which, in this part of Germany, are all 
named with reference to local superstitions of a 
very startling kind. Many of them are alluded 
to in Goethe’s “Faust,” as it was along this 
road that Mephistopheles is represented to have 
conducted his victim to the top of the Brocken 
by night. 

Wernigerode is a charming old town, full of 
picturesque houses, timber-built, and exhibiting 
all kinds of strange angles and quaint gables. 
The town-hall is among the most curious of the 
buildings. From this place there is a carriage- 
able road to the top of the Brocken, where there 
is a hotel—the Brocken-haus—with comfortable 
accommodation, at rates fixed by a government 
tariff, open all the year round. The road lies 
through forest, as the whole of the district is 
wooded, but near the top the trees are poor and 
stunted. The rock throughout is granite, and 
the scenery is wild, and not wanting in some 
features of grandeur; but the air is seldom 
clear, and the view from the top, though fine, is 
so rarely visible through the mist as to render 
the chance of seeing it exceedingly small to 
those who go to the top with that purpose. 

The Brocken is a rounded hill with little pic- 
turesque effect, and though there are detached 
and fragmentary masses of granite lying near 
the summit, they are not such as to affect the 
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THE BROCKEN, 


general appearance from a distance. It is, to | these the names of the fragments of rock serve 
all Germans, however, a place of extraordinary | to perpetuate. The “ Witches’ Altar,” the “De- 
interest; for not only is it crowded with his- | vil’s Pulpit,” and such like, are the simplest; 
torical reminiscences, but poets and writers | many are untranslatable—many ridiculous. On 
have from time immemorial clothed it with ter- | the last night of April—dedicated in Germany 
rors and horrors of a supernatural kind; and | to a saint called Walpurgis, who is supposed to 
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have converted the ancestral Saxons to Chris- 
tianity—the witches here hold high holiday. 
On this bleak summit are supposed to be col- 
lected, on the evening in question, all the wiz- 
ards and witches throughout the world, to pay 
homage to the infernal majesty of Satan, who 
feasts them royally on such spiritual and tem- 
poral food-as they are presumed to delight in 
and digest. Spirits of the earth, who haunt 
the mines; spirits of the water, who drown 
incautious swimmers ; spirits dwelling in heed- 
less huntsmen; and other spirits of whatever 
kind—unpleasant to look on, and in all respects 
undesirable acquaintances—may on that occa- 
sion be recognized and even talked to by the 
bold mortal who will venture himself in such 
company. It is not, however, recorded that 
these spirits have as yet disturbed the domestic 
arrangements of mine host of the Brocken-haus, 
so that it may be presumed that the presence 
of civilization on the mountain has frightened 
away these strange visitors, and either trans- 
ferred this annual gathering to some place less 
haunted by man, or prevented it altogether. 
One might suppose that the witches had left 
the world in disgust, were it not that they turn 
up occasionally with their mischievous propen- 
sities, if not their power to do positive harm, in 
some of our great cities. 

It is well known that visitors to the Brocken 
have occasionally been vewarded with a vision 
of their own shadows cast in gigantic propor- 
tions on the rolling mists ascending from the 
deep valleys on the western side of the mount- 
ain. These shadows long assisted in keeping 
up the mystery that surrounded every thing 
connected with the Brocken; but like the rest 
of the spirits, the Spirit of the Brocken has 
been rudely dislodged from his throne. The 
spirit is a shadow magnified by being thrown at 
a distance on a wall of vapor, on the side oppo- 
site the sun at its rising, when the mountain- 
top has been clear. The size alters with the 
distance of the clouds, increasing as they recede. 

The region of the Hartz is subject at times to 
electric storms of extreme violence. The trav- 
eler, if not in actual danger, which may easily 
be the case, will not fail to appreciate the ex- 
traordinary grandeur of such storms in a dis- 
trict where there is so little of human work, 
and where Nature reigns paramount. On the 
Brocken itself a great storm could hardly fail 
to call up all that may exist of imagination and 
fancy in the least excitable and least demonstra- 
tive person, and suggest to his memory all he 
has read of these dread haunts of evil spirits. 
Few would be unmoved at such a moment. 

On descending from the Brocken the traveler 





should walk through the forest, following the 
course of the Ilse to the little village of Ilsen- 
burg, nearly goo feet above the sea, and 2,800 
feet below the summit. The scenery is very 
wild, and the distance only about six miles. 
Near the village is a-projecting precipice of. 
bare rock, whose summit is easily reached by 
good paths, and from which there is a very fine 
prospect over wild and grand scenery. 

Beyond Ilsenburg we enter the western region 
of the Hartz, and approach the mining district. 
The distance to Goslar is about fourteen miles, 
the road running past Hartzburg, where there 
is a brine-spring, and past the mouth of the 
valley of the Oker, one of the prettiest in the 
Hartz. Ffartzburg is a small place, but Goslar 
was one of the Free Cities of Germany, and 
the seat of the Imperial Diet in the tenth cen- 
tury. The houses and public buildings, espe- 
cially the town-hall, retain an air of quiet me- 
dizval quaintness that is exceedingly interesting. 
The museum also—the porch of the ancient 
cathedral of the twelfth century—is an interest- 
ing object, and contains some curiosities. The 
great hall of the imperial residence, long used 
as a granary, and two of the churches, are sin- 
gularly valuable specimens of Romanesque arch- 
itecture of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Another church, the Neuwerk, a century later, 
shows a transition to the Pointed style. 

Immediately outside the town are the mines 
of the Rammelsberge, which have yielded a 
singular variety of minerals. Not only does 
the district yield ores of silver, lead, copper, 
zinc, arsenic, iron, and manganese, but porphyry, 
slate, marble, and alabaster are obtained in 
some abundance. These mines and works are 
easily visited, and may be explored without the 
necessity of mounting and descending ladders. 
They have been in exploration for some eight 
centuries, and the mountain is tunneled in every 
direction. Even gold has been obtained from 
them in some quantity. In these mines the ore 
is extracted by a very unusual process. In- 
stead of using gunpowder for blasting, the face 
of the lode, or part of the rock containing the 
ores, is covered with piles of wood, which are 
sét on fire and allowed to burn for about forty- 
eight hours, during which time the mine is 
closed. The result is that the rock is so much 
split and fractured by the heat as to render it 
possible to remove large quantities of ore to 
the depth of several feet with the pick, and at a 
very small cost. 

The slate quarries near Goslar are on a very 
large scale, and the rock has been very deeply 
excavated. The other stony minerals are ob- 
tained in a smaller quantity. 
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From Goslar, through the very romantic Val- 
ley of the Oker, there is a road to Clausthal, 
the mining metropolis of the district. The 
post-road is about sixty-three miles, and is far 
less interesting. Clausthal is situated on the 
top and slopes of a bleak hill, nearly 2,000 feet 
above the sea, and, with the adjoining town of 
Zellerfeld, has a population consisting almost 
entirely of miners and others connected with 
the large mining and smelting works carried on 
in the neighborhood. The houses in both 
towns are chiefly built of wood, and have often 
been destroyed by fire. There are few places 
more interesting to those whose pursuits or 
tastes lead them to study mines and minerals ; 
but to others, it must be confessed, there is not 
much to invite a long stay. The whole aspect 
and language of the place refers to mining, and 
the population, of some 13,000 persons, seem 
to be totally detached from all other industries 
and pursuits. The public buildings are the 
School of Mines and the Mint, both Govern- 
ment: establishments. The former contains a 
tolerably good series of models, illustrative of 
the methods of working and the machinery and 
processes of smelting, besides a very good col- 
lection of minerals from the neighborhood. In 
the Mint the precious metals obtained in the 
district are coined and put in circulation, the 
dollars being paid to the miners as wages. 

Visitors are generally expected to visit the 
mines, and for this purpose they may obtain 
permission without. difficulty from the Berg- 
haupimann. The mines generally visited are 
about half an hour’s walk from the town, and, 
as they are both deep and dirty, it is desirable 
that the stranger should be provided with a 
proper dress for the occasion. This is, how- 
ever, provided at the entrance of the mine; and 
having put on an extra jacket and trousers, 
with a stiff hat and a leather apron, which 
is worn behind and not in front, and without 
which the German miner would think himself 
quite unfit to undertake his work underground, 
the visitor is sufficiently transformed_to under- 
take a visit. The entrance is by ladders, de- 
scending in some cases to very great depths. 
The work of descent is not very difficult, nor 
dangerous, but somewhat fatiguing to those un- 
accustomed to this kind of exercise. With a 
lamp, to be held in the hand, and preceded by a 
guide, the victim is taken down into the bowels 
of the earth, where he sees at intervals a few 
miners werking with pick and gad, and a certain 
quantity of heavy, clumsy-looking, noisy ma- 
chinery. After a due interval he is brought 
again to the surface, and is supposed to have 
obtained an insight into the nature of mining. 





Few of those who are not professionally en- 
gaged can obtain even the shadow of an idea 
by a visit of this kind. Mining is a process 
that can least of any be understood by an iso- 
lated visit, and the traveler who goes down with 
an impression that he will see the precious 
metals and beautiful crystals lying before him 
in a tempting manner, ready to be removed by 
a touch of the hammer, can hardly be made to 
believe that the dirty, close, miserable hole, in 
which he can with difficulty stand—the narrow 
tunnels, through which he can hardly squeeze— 
the dangerous holes, through which he scarcely 
dares thrust himself, but in none of which does 
he see any thing but dirty rock, without an ap- 
pearance of metal—is really a true example of 
the interior of a valuable mine, on which thou- 
sands of pounds have been spent, and from 
which tens of thousands have been realized. 
Such, however, is the case. The great and 
costly works, the miles of tunneling through 
rock hard as adamant, to enable water to escape 
at a level a few fathoms lower than the surface 
of the ground—the vast depths of vertical sink- 
ing to reach the mineral—the enormous pump- 
ing apparatus to lift the water to the canals by 
which it runs off—the extensive system of tim- 
bering, to keep asunder the walls of rock from 
which the vein has been extracted—all these 
can not be seen, and are difficult to understand. 
Few things are less satisfactory or less instruct- 
ive, and few more disagreeable to all parties, 
than the visits of amateurs to mines. 

A very large quantity of the machinery, both 
for pumping and for the various operations on 
the surface, by which the rough ore is rendered 
fit for the smelting-house, is worked by water- 
power in the Hartz mines; and the utmost care 
is taken to economize the natural water supply 
for the purpose of obtaining this power. All 
the small streams of the neighborhood are im- 
pounded, and the water. conducted in leats or 
conduits, kept in a state of perfect repair. 
There are said to be nearly two hundred water- 
wheels in the vicinity of Clausthal, and upward 
of one hundred and twenty miles of artificial 
channel to convey the water to them. 

Visitors to Clausthal are generally taken to 
the silver smelting establishment, about two 
miles west of the town. To those who have 
not visited Swansea, or some other great smelt- 
ing district, the desolation immediately round 
this spot, caused by the sulphurous fumes of 
lead and arsenic, will appear very striking. No 
vegetation of any kind can exist within a‘ con- 
siderable distance. The establishment is well 
mounted, and of some interest to the metal- 
lurgist. 
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From Clausthal there is a cross-road through | supply of several metals. The traveler who is 


the southern part of the Hartz to Andreasberg, | neither miner nor geologist will gain little infor- 


the other principal mining center, situated some | mation by a personal inspection of any of these 
distance south of the Brocken. Here also there | mines, but a general glance at the exterior and 


are extensive and important mines, that have | the results will convince him of their value as a 
long been in work, and produce a considerable ' means of employing a large class, both of miners 


MINERS OF THE HARTZ 





to be the chief object of the paternal Govern- | esque, to the town of Osterode, where a totally 
ment, under whose regulation the work is | different industry prevails; and the distance is 
carried on. not very great to the station of Nordheim, near 

The visit to the Hartz ends with Andreas- | which are extensive deposits of gypsum, much 


and superior officers of all kinds. This seems roads, clothed with wood, and not unpictur- 
| 
berg. From this place there is a way over.hilly | worked. From Nordheim there is a distance 
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of about twelve miles northward by rail to the 
main line, connecting Berlin with Cologne, and 
the same southward to Gottingen, whence there 
is ready communication with Cassel and Frank- 
fort. A railway is in construction which will 
render Andreasberg more accessible than it is 
at present, and will open out the resources of 
the Hartz. 
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IL. 


AM confident that the readers of the Re- 

pository will not refuse to accompany me a 

little further in my walks through garden 
and greenhouse, nor to listen a little longer to 
my talk about the varied and interesting facts 
associated with flowers. I know that most 
ladies love flowers, and that their hearts re- 
spond to the sentiment of the poet who said 
to them, 


“*Ye are the Scriptures of the earth, 

Sweet flowers, fair and frail; 

A sermon speaks in every bud 
That wooes the Summer gale. 

Ye lift your heads at early morn 
To greet the sunny ray, 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and Way.” 


THE HYACINTH. 


Standing below my fuchsias are a few hya- 
cinths—shade-loving hyacinths, as Elliott calls 
them. Their pyramids of white, blue, and red 
bells, pouring their rich odors into the fragrant 
air, delight the senses, while they bring before 
the mind one of the legends of the Greek poets. 
Hyacinthus, as the ancient myth informs us, 
was a young man of rare beauty, greatly be- 
loved by Apollo and Zephyrus. Hyacinthus 
reciprocated the love of Apollo. Zephyrus was 
jealous, and one day as Apollo was playing at 
quoits with his young friend the vindictive Zeph+ 
yrus drove the flying quoit of his brother deity 
against the skull of Hyacinthus. The youth fell 
dead, and Apollo transformed the last drops of 
his blood into this, flower, that he might “bathe 
in morning dews and live in the pure air of 
heaven.” The legend adds that its leaves were 
marked with the Greek letter Upsilon, but, if 
so, time must have obliterated it, for it is not 
found upon them now. Some botanists think 
that the hyacinth of the Greek legend was 
the martagon, or Turk’s-cap lily, which bears 
a mark upon its petals not unlike the letter 
Upsilon. 

Again, the hyacinth reminds us of the Ori- 
ent, because the East is the land of its birth. 
It abounds in the neighborhood of the city of 


the Caliphs—Bagdad—and of Aleppo. It is 





very abundant in Palestine, especially in that 
part of the valley of the Jordan lying between 
the Dead Sea and the Lake of Gennesaret. 
This graceful princess of the garden is also 
closely associated with Holland, where it has 
been much cultivated for the last three hundred 
years. During the florimania which obtained 
in Holland in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Haarlem florists boasted of having 
over two thousand varieties of this lovely flower 
in their gardens; and, incredible as it seeins, 
the sum of one thousand dollars was paid for a 
single bulb, a folly never equaled, perhaps, ex- 
cept when one of the same people offered the 
sum of two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
another actually exchanged a brewery valued at 
six thousand dollars, for a single ¢u/ip bulb! 
The hyacinth reminds us, too, of the city of 
the Sultan—Constantinople—where, a few years 
ago, the luxurious monarch of the Turk had an 
apartment in his palace called the Chamber of 
the Garden of Hyacinths. Dr. E. D. Clarke 
obtained admission into this singular garden. 
It was small, and arranged in oblong beds, 
which were filled with these beautiful plants, 
waving their thousand bells. But the effect 
was monotonous and dreary. The delicious 


odors borne upon the wings of the soft, warm . 


air were overpowering, while the eye, wearied 
with the spectacle of so much beauty, vainly 
sought relief in objects wearing other forms 
and different combinations of colors. 


THE ANEMONE. 


Turning from the “hyacinth with sapphire 

bell,” we pause a moment before 
“*The coy anemone, that ne’er uncloses 
Her lips until they’re blown on by the wind.” 

This lovely little flower also reminds us of the 
imaginative Greeks, who tell us that it was 
originally a nymph beloved by Zephyrus, and 
transformed into its present form by the jeal- 
ous Flora. May not this legend owe its exist- 
ence to the fact that the anemone, coming early 
in the Spring, is vainly wooed by the rude 
north wind? Finding his attentions unwelcome 
to the frail beauty, which is already betrothed 
to Spring, the love of Boreas, soured by jeal- 
ousy, turns to hatred, and with fierce blasts of 
anger he spoils it where it lies blooming, 


“Under the shade of the melancholy boughs.” 


This coy little flower also reminds us of Ori- 


.| ental lands, where it had its birth. The fields 


of the Levant are gay with the scarlet, purple, 
and lilac tints of the anemone in early Spring, 
and it is found widely distributed over the 
plains of Syria and Asia Minor. The Persians 
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esteem it highly. D’Herbelot mentions a col- 
lection of essays, by a Persian writer, called 
“The Garden of Anemones.” 

It is also associated with the superstitions 
of our English forefathers. They believed that 
it possessed magical properties, and recom- 
mended every person to gather in Spring the 
earliest anemone he saw, and keep it as a 
charm against pestilence. For this purpose it 
was carefully wrapped in scarlet silk, and car- 
ried as an amulet or charm about the person. 
Happily for us, we live in an age too enlightened 
to be bound in the chains of such a puerile 


superstition. 
TRADESCANTIA., 


Yonder plant, drooping frequently from a 
hanging basket, is the Zradescantia Zebrina, 
vulgarly known as spiderwort. It owes its lat- 
ter name to the fact that the juice of one spe- 
cies is viscid, and spins into thread resembling 
that of the spider. Its botanical name, how- 
ever, is associated with a celebrated florist, 
John Tradescant, gardener to that ill-judging 
and unfortunate monarch, Charles the First. 
Tradescant was a Dutchman, and was called 
Tradeskin by his contemporaries. He estab- 
lished a botanic garden in Lambeth as early as 
1629, which was then a rare thing. He also 
collected a botanical museum, of which Flat- 
man, the painter-poet, said: 

“Thus John Tradeskin starves our wondering eyes 
By buying up his new-born rarities.’ . 

This museum Tradescant bequeathed to his 
friend Elias Ashmole, a fact that so disturbed 
the peace of his wife that she contested the 
will. Failing in her suit, the poor lady, unable 
to resign herself to the loss of the museum, 
foolishly threw away her life by drowning her- 
self. Ashmole, uneasy, perhaps, in the pos- 
session of treasures associated with such a 
tragedy, presented the museum to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1677. 

The 7radescantia Virginica is a native of 
Virginia. Other species have been brought 
into our greenhouses and gardens from the 
East Indies and the island of Ceylon. Its tiny 
blue, purple, and rose-colored flowers are very 
delicate and short-lived. Hence the plant is 
often, not inaptly, named the “life of man,” be- 
cause, “like that, though beautiful, it is brief.” 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


On the banks of some shady rill we are often 
greeted, in early Summer, with the yellow eye 
and blue petal of the MMZyosotis Palustris, or 
“forget-me-not.” This has been called a senti- 
mental flower because of its legendary associa- 
tions, albeit its botanical name is any thing but 





sentimental. It comes from two Greek words, 
mus, 2 mouse, and ofos, an ear, and was so 
named because its leaves are formed somewhat 
after the shape of a mouse’s ear. 

This flower was well known to the ancient 
Egyptians, who, as Pliny informs us, “believed 
that if any one would anoint himself with its 
juice on the 27th day of Thiatis—answering 
nearly to our August—before he spoke in the 
morning, he would be free from weakness of the 
eyes all that year!” 

But how did this plant, so unromantically 
named by the Greeks, and so superstitiously 
regarded by the Egyptians, obtain its senti- 
mental English name? One legend says that, 
as a young couple about to be married were 
walking on the banks of the Danube, they saw 
a myosotis floating on the stream. The lady 
expressed her admiration of its beauty, and the 
lover, eager to afford her pleasure, leaned over 
the flowing waters to seize it. Just as his hand 
grasped the flower he fell over and began to 
sink. Finding that he could not reach the 
shore, he gathered his remaining energy, and, 
throwing the flower upon the bank, exclaimed, 
“Forget me not,” and sunk, 

Miss Strickland, in h-r lives of the Queens 
of England, gives another legend, scarcely less 
poetical, as the cause of its sentimental name. 
She says it was first used as a symbol of 
remembrance by Henry of Lancaster, who ex- 
changed it with his hostess, the Duchess of 
Bretagne, on taking his departure from her 
husband’s castle on that expedition which 
ended in his being crowned King of England. 
He had the flower embroidered on his knightly 
collar, with the initial letter S of his watch- 
word, Souveigne vous de moy, thus making it a 
historical flower, like the lily of the house of 
Bourbon, and the roses of York and Lancaster. 

Mrs. Opie has embalmed the symbolic char- 
acter of this modest little plant in the following 
lines: 

**Fond memory’s flower of azure dye, 
Permit thy bard one boon to crave: 
When in death’s narrow bed I lie, 
O bloom around my lowly grave. 
And, if some tender, faithful friend 
Should, led by love, approach the spot 


And o’er thy flowers admiring bend, 
Then say for me, ‘Forget me not.’”’ 


The buds of the “forget-me-not,” being nearly 
circular before their expansion into flowers, are 
suggestive of the figure of the scorpion. Our 
English ancestors, guided by their habit of 
tracing analogies between the different king- 
doms of nature, inferred from this resemblance 
that the plant was a remedy against the bites of 
scorpions, snakes, adders, and kindred reptiles. 
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Hence they named all the species of myosotis 
scorpion-grass, If this symbolic flower had the 
power of preventing the birth of that worst of 
scorpions, ingratitude, in those who exchange it 
as th. symbol of friendship, it would assuredly 
deserve this name, and merit the love even of 
those who care not for the brightness of its 
azure blossoms. , 

THE LILY. 


No garden worthy of its name is without this 
stately plant, which a poet not inaptly calls the 


“*Queen of the field, in milk-white mantle dressed.” 


This graceful flower reminds me of Persia 
and Palestine. The former country is supposed 
to be its birthplace, from the fact that Shushan, 
its chief city, is the Hebrew name of the lily, 
and signifies “light” or “splendor.” In Pales- 
tine lilies of great loveliness abound, not only 
in cultivated gardens, but also in fields and by 
the wayside. Travelers are delighted with the 
beauty which they add to the landscape, and 
the sweet odors with which they fill the air. 
One gentleman named Salt describe: a new 
species, which bore from ten to twelve blos- 
soms on its stem. Its color was white, with a 
band of bright purple running down the middle. 
The scent was very sweet. He and his pa-ty 
stood in rapt admiration before the masses of 
those lovely flowers, and one of them, reminded 
by the scene of his Master’s words, exclaimed, 
with great impressiveness of manner: “Con- 
sider the lilies how they grow; they toil not, 
they spin not; and yet I say unto you that Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

Palestine has sometimes been called Phase- 
lida because it so abounded in lilies. Solomon, 
who was a great lover of flowers, selected the 
lily as the model for the capitals of the pillars 
of his unrivaled temple, and for the ornamenta- 
tion of the brim of his “molten sea.” When 
Jesus drew his memorable lesson on human trust 
in Divine Providence, expressed in the words 
already quoted—“consider the lilies,” etc.— 
he stood on Mount Tabor, which, at that sea- 
son, was covered with flowers, and overlooked 
broad plains and lovely valleys abounding with 
lilies at every step. But whether the lily of 
Palestine was our white lily, or the scarlet mar- 
tagon lily, or the narcissus, is unknown. The 
learned in botanical science do not agree on 
this point, though the probabilities are in favor 
of the scarlet lily formerly known as the By- 
santium lily, and now called Lilium Chalce- 
donicum by English botanists. 

In “Russel’s Aleppo” it is stated that in early 
Spring the Arab women, near Aleppo, carry one 





species of lily called Modaf—probably the Nar- 
cissus jonquil—in baskets for sale, and make 
the streets vocal with their cry of, “How de- 
lightful its season! Its Maker is bountiful.” 

The lily reminds us of France, which, from 
time immemorial, has borne its: image on its 
banners. The “lilies of France” is a phrase 
as familiar in heraldry and history as the “lion 
of England.” It is a pity that the purity of the 
Jleur-de-lis, or white lily, is no longer a befitting 
symbol of a people corrupted and soiled’ by long 
contact with a false religion and with heartless 
infidelity. 

This magnificent flower is also suggestive of 
Japan, from which fertile land we have, of late 
years, received those splendid varieties known 
as lilium auratum, lancifolium, Faponicum, 
speciosum, etc. These gorgeous lilies are mar- 
vels of graceful beauty. I rarely look upon 
them without mentally exclaiming, “ How infinite 
must be that love of the beautiful in the mind 
of God which first conceived the ideals of these 
wonderful creations !” 

Mrs. Hemans has apostrophized this flower 
in the following admirable lines: 


** Lilies! when the Savior’s calm, benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty; when from you 
That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 
Eternal, universal as the sky ; 
Then in the bosom of your purity 
A voic@ he set, as in a temple shrine, 
That life’s quiet traveler ne’er might pass you by 
Unwarned of that sweet oracle divine ; 
And though too oft its low, celestial sound 
By the harsh notes of work-day care is drowned, 
And the loud steps of vain unlistening haste, 
Yet the great lesson hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul in thought’s hushed hour, 
Than young, meek lilies, chosen thus and graced.”" 


PETUNIA. 


Here is a curiously grown petunia. Instead 
of being permitted to creep over a roomy bed 
in the garden it was planted in a flower-pot, 
and trained over a trellis a feot or more in 
height. The effect is most striking and pleas- 
ing. Its striped petals smile out from their bed 
of green leaves most charmingly, and you won- 
der that so much could be made by a little train- 
ing out of so modest a flower. 

The petunia reminds us of Brazil and Pan- 
ama, from which places it was introduced into 
the gardens of England in 1823. The first one 
introduced was the white variety—Petunia nyc- 
taginiflora. Seven years later the purple one— 
Petunia Violacea—was obtained from Buenos 
Ayres. Subsequently Panama contributed the 
shrubby, dwarf variety. The improvement of 
this flower by high cultivation and the mixture 
of species is truly wonderful, as any one may 
see who compares the original white and purple 
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varieties with the blotched, and striped, and 
edged varieties which now adorn our pastures 
and gardens. The botanist denounces the latter 
as monstrosities, I know, but the lover of the 
beautiful rejoices in the skill which has made 
these attractive hybrids out of such modest 
originals. 

One can scarcely pardon the Brazilian florists 
for associating this pretty ower with that filthy 
weed, tobacco, as they have done in its name. 
Petunia is the Latin form of Pefun, the name 
given to this flower in Brazil because of its 
alleged resemblance to the tobacco plant, which 
is also known there by the same word. But 
though the odor of its name be bad my lady 
readers will love it still, for among all our bed- 
ding plants there are few which yield more 
pleasure through the Summer season than the 
humble petunia. 

In another paper I will give the associations 
of the rose, tulip, iris, violet, etc., provided my 
lady readers do not grow weary of this theme. 





THE WONDERS OF THE SEA. 





IL. 
SEA-URCHINS. 


HE sea-urchins are inclosed in a calcareous 
kind of shell, which is generally globular 
or egg-shaped, but sometimes flattened. 
The shell, or carapace, is really built up of po- 
lygonal plates, which adhere by their edges to 
each other. The plates are so arranged that 
the shell is divided into vertical zones—hence 
its resemblance to the melon. These zones are 


of two kinds, one being very much larger than 





ECHINUS MAMILLATUS. 





the other; the plates of the larger zones are 
covered with sharp spines, which are movable, 
and serve at once for protection and locomotion. 
The plates of the smaller zonessare pierced with 
pores, from which issue filaments, by which the 
animal breathes and walks. 

In the edible sea-urchin—Sphay wchinus escu- 
Zentus—the shell i$ composed of 10,000 distinct 
pieces, so admirably and firmly united that the 
whole appears but one piece. The prickly 
spines are often very numerous ; they cover and 
protect the shell. From these bristles the ani- 
mal has been named the sea-hedgehog. Its sci- 
entific name is derived from éxtvoc, which was 
given to the creature by Aristotle, from the evi- 
dent resemblance the shell of the echinus, de- 
nuded of its spines, bears to a vase. 

In one species as many as 2,000 bristles have 
been counted; in the edible sea-urchin there 
must be at least 3,000. These appendages en- 
tirely cover and hide the calcareous tunic which 
envelops the animal, like the numberless pearls 
which covered the famous habit of St. Simon— 
the material was of silk, but it could not be 
seen. The bristles of the sea-urchin present, 
at their base, a small hollow head, which has a 
compression on its lower surface, thus forming 
a cavity which fits a tubercle on the carapace. 
Each of the prickles, notwithstanding its ex- 
treme minuteness, is put in action by a separate 
muscular apparatus. They are porous, and are 
often grooved longitudinally—being formed of 
thin plates, which radiate from’ their centers. 
These are penetrated with countless holes, and 
are affixed to each other by prominences; so 
that, looking at the spine, we only see the edges 
of the plates which compose it. A membrane 
covers the whole, which 
is furnished with vibra- 
tory cells. 

The shape and dimen- 
sions of these spines are 
very variable. In certain 
. of the echinoderms they 
are three or four times 
longer than the diameter 
of the shell; while in oth- 
ers they are only three- 
fourths or four-fifths of 
that diameter; while in 
others again they are re- 
duced to mere protuber- 
ances from the carapace. 
These appendages are 
ordinarily awl-shaped and 
pointed, occasionally they 
are cylindrical and ob- 
tuse; and in some spe- 
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cies they are flattened, and even have their 
edges truncated. 

In one species which inhabits New Holland, 
M. Hupé found a mollusk Gasteropod, belonging 
to the genus S#lifera, inclosed in one of the 
spines, which was hollowed and greatly changed, 
both in form and structure, by the presence of 
this little parasite. 

Among all the sights which Nature presents 
to us, there is scarcely one more interesting 
than that of creatures giving to each other shel- 
ter, and food, and protection, whether volunta- 
rily or involuntarily. Is not the instinct of the 
stylifer marvelous? Nature has bestowed upon 
one creature an armor of bristling bayonets, 
when another animal, much smaller, seems to 





approve of the admirable defense, and takes up 
its abode in the midst—nay, actually in the 
spines, which, henceforth, protect itself as well 
as the urchin. 

When the bristles fall off, the echini are found 
on our shores, very much like round fruit, orna- 
mented on the sides with tubercles, symmetric- 
ally arranged. Their round form, and, perhaps, 
especially the limy nature of their shells, has 
obtained for them the name of sea eggs. The 
flattened species, denuded of their spines, are 
more like cakes than eggs. 

The tentaculz of the sea-urchins are hollow, 
very elastic, and are terminated by a sucker. 
The animals can inflate them by injecting into 
them liquid through their prickles, and by this 





AN ECHINUS CLIMBING UP THE SIDE OF AN AQUARIUM. 


means they can fix themselves to any foreign 
body. These organs are very numerous; in the 
ordinary urchin there are at least 1,400, and in 
the melon echinus, about 4,300. “They can 
move by means of their tentacule and their 
spines. Professor Edward Forbes once saw 
one crawl up the sides of a very slippery vase. 

To understand better how they use their or- 
zans of locomotion, imagine one at rest. All 
the spines are motionless, all the filaments are 
contracted within the shell; when the creature 
wishes to move, some of these involuntarily 
begin to come out; they extend themselves, 
and feel thé ground all round them; then others 
follow. The animal fixes some of its tentacles 





to the vase in the direction in which it wishes 
to advance, these then contract, while the hinder 
ones loosen their hold, and thus the shell is 
drawn forward. The sea-urchin can thus ad- 
vance with ease and even rapidity. During the 
progression, the suckers are only slightly aided 
by the spines; indeed, the latter only serve as 
points, upon which the creature rolls as if it 
were on stilts. It can travel.as well on its back 
as on its stomach. Whatever may be its pos- 
ture, it has always a certain number of spines 
which are ready to carry it, and suckers which 
can fix it. In certain circumstances, the animal 
walks by turning itself round on its spines, like 
a wheel in motion. 
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THE BUCCAL APPARATUS OF AN ECHINUS, MAGNIFIED. 
‘ 
(Aristotle's lantern.) 


The mouth of the echinus is situated under- 
neath, and is generally at the center. Around 
this orifice are fleshy tentacles, projecting from 
the surface, and more or less retractile. These 
are the organs which seize the food. 

The digestive system presents a very compli- 
cated osseous apparatus, for a long time known 
as “Aristotle's lantern.” It consists of five 
pieces—the /eeth, the Dlumula, the pyramids, 
the compass, and the scythe. 

The teeth are five in number. They are all 
fixed on the same base, which is the p/umula, 
and these are situated upon the edge formed by 
the assemblage of the pyramids, which are ten 
in number, and are joined in pairs. The lower 
part is made firm by the five scythes and the 
five compasses. In fine, the dental apparatus 
consists of no less than thirty pieces. The 
teeth are long, sharp, curved, and very hard. 
They can cut the hardest substances. How- 
ever, in spite of their adamantine character, 
they would soon be worn down by work; but 
Nature has wisely provided for their renewal. 
They grow from the base as they are worn down 
at the points, like the incisors of beavers, hares, 
or rats; so that they are always sharp, and 
always in good working order. 

The urchins live upon sea-weeds, worms, 
mollusks, and even fishes. Professor Rymer 
Jones saw one of these creatures seize a live 
crab, which appeared perfectly paralyzed, and 
attempted no resistance. At another time an 
urchin caught a Galatea by its buccal append- 
ages; but the galatea, happily for itself, opened 


its pincers, cut off the part held by the urchin, | 


and so escaped. 

Many of these urchins, though defended by 
a calcareous shell, and by sharp, pointed spines, 
do not consider themselves sufficiently secure ; 





for they hollow out holes in the hardest rocks 
in which they ensconce themselves. To effect 
this really difficult task they fix themselves by 
their tentacles to the surface of the rock; they 
then make an incision by mean§$ of their power- 
ful teeth, and remove the dedris as it is formed 
by their spines. MM. Caillaud, Robert, and 
Lory have published some most interesting 
information upon this boring power of the 
echinus. It seems that even the young urchins, 
almost as soon as they are developed, com- 
mence the work, and form for themselves a hole 
fitted to their size. Poor little quarrymen, who 
pass a great part of their lives in working 
granite with their teeth! 
When an urchin is cast up upon the shore, 
and left by the water, it buries itself in the sand, 
which it excavates with its spiny appendages. 
The place where it is hid is easily recognized 
by the hole which it has left in its entombment. 
The fishermen pretend to foretell storms accord- 
ing to the depth to which the sea-hedgehogs 
bury themselves. 

In many countries the sea-urchins are eaten 
raw; their flesh is yellow, and of a very agree- 





URCHINS IN A ROCK. 


able taste. Those which are esteemed in Prov- 
ence are the edible, the granulous, and the /ivid. 
A member of this last species is also in request 
at Naples, where the melon urchin is served at 
table as a regular dish. 





TELL us, ye men who are so jealous of right 
and of hongr, who take sudden fire at every 
insult, and suffer the slightest imagination of 
arother’s contempt, or another’s unfairness, to 
chase from your bosom every feeling of compla- 
cency; ye men, whom every fancied affront puts 
in such a turbulence of emotion, and in whom 
every fancied infringement stirs up the quick, 
and the resentful appetite for justice, how will 
you stand the rigorous application of that test 
by which the forgiven of God are ascertained, 
even that the spirit of forgiveness is in them, 
and by which it will be pronounced, whether 
you are, indeed, the children of the Highest? 
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SURPRISES OF DYING. 





“SHE is dead!” they said to him. “Come away; 
Kiss her and leave her, thy love is clay !” 


They smoothed hé¥ tresses of dark-brown hair 3 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair ; 

Over her eyes, which gazed too much, 

They drew the lids with a gentle touch; 

With a tender touch they closed up well 

The sweet, thin lips that had secrets to tell ; 
About her brows and beautiful face 

They tied her veil and her marriage-lace, 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes ; 
Which were the whitest no eye could choose! 
And over her bosom they crossed her hands— 
“Come away,” they said, “God understands !” 
And there was silence, and nothing there 

But silence, and scents of eglantere, 

And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary ; 

And they said, “As a lady should lie, lies she.” 
And they held their breath as they left the room 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness and gloom. 
But he who loved her too well to dread 

The sweet, the stately, and the beautiful dead, 
He lit his lamp and took the key 

And turned it. Alone again—he and she. 

He and she; but she would not speak, 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 
He and she; yet she would not smile, 

Though he called the name she loved erewhile. 
HTIe and she; still she did not move 

To any one passionate whisper of love. 

Then he said, “Cold lips, and breast without breath ! 
Is there no voice, no language af death ? 

Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 

But to heart and to soul distinct, intense ! 

See now; I will listen with soul, not ear ; 

What was the secret of dying, dear? 

Was it the infinite wonder of all 

That you ever could let life’s flower fall? 

Or was it a greater marvel to feel 

The perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 

Was the miracle greater to find how deep 
Beyond all dreams, sank downward that sleep? 
Did life roll back its record, dear, 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear ? 
And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 

To find out so what a wisdom love is? 

O, perfect dead! O, dead most dear, 

I hold the breath of my soul to hear! 

I listen, as deep as to horrible hell, 

As high as to heaven, and you do not tell ! 
There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet ! 

I would tell you, darling, if I were dead, 

And ’t were your hot tears upon my brow shed. 





I would say, though the angel of death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 


You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes, 
Which of all deaths was the chiefest surprise ; 
The very strangest and suddenest thing 

Of all the surprises that dying must bring.” 

Ah, foolish world! O, most kind dead! 

Though he told me, who will believe it was said? 
Who will believe what he heard her say, _ 

With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way? 
“The utmost wonder is this—I hear 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear ; 


And am your angel, who was your bride, 
And know, though dead, I have never died.” 





THE GOLDEN STREET. 





O, BURNISHED street of glittering gold 
A-quiver in the moon’s bright beams, 
Like to the brilliant robes we fold 
About us in our sunset dreams ; 
If we could tread the shining way 
Now spread before us o’er the sea, 
Who would not leave his house of clay 
And lose himself, dear God! in Thee? 


Where yonder phosphorescent line 
Tells where the sky and waters meet, 
We seem to scan Thy grand design 
And sink all self beneath our feet— 
We seem to tread the shining road 
That leads us through the heavenly gate, 
Where we shall leave our earthly load, 
And where our dear ones for us wait. 


The vessel cuts, with splash and surge, 
Her path amid the boundless deep, 
And on the horizon’s shimmering verge 
The skies, but not the waters, sleep ; 
They vex us with their constant moan, 
Their hungry cry of “ more, more, more !” 
That tells us how, alone—unknown, 
An hour might sink us ’neath their roar. 


But earth and sea, so beautiful— 
We can not, can not leave you yet ! 
And to this moonlight’s silvery lull 
Our thoughts, like gentle sounds, we set. 
While yonder ship with milk-white sails, 
Now passing in the shining track 
With its twin shadow, silent trails 
A pathway to our home-land back. 


O bear to them, our loving ones, 
Dear messages across the sea ! 
Tell them that while Potomac runs 
And Ocean rolls so full and free— 
In that sweet hour when calls the dove, 
And sky and water softly meet, 
Our hearts shall traveltfull of love 
To meet them o’er this Golden Street. 


—— —--— — a 
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THE FEMALE ORPHANAGE AT .BA- 
REILLY, INDIA. 





WHE wood-cut of the Mission-House and 
) Orphanage at Bareilly represents the first 
; spot in India where the denominational 
standard of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


was planted in 1857, and from which the founder | 


of the mission, with his wife and children, had to 
fly for their lives in May of that year. On the 
very ground now occupied by the house to the 
left stood the home of “ Maria,” the first native 
of India who joined our Church in Bareilly, and 
who became one of the martyrs of Jesus at 
noon on the 31st of May. She was flying from 
her own home to ours on hearing the firing, 
when a Sepoy trooper who knew she was a 
Christian caught sight of her, and, wheeling 
his horse, with a single blow of his sword, as 
he swept by her, he laid her head upon. her 
breast, and she sunk dead at his feet. She lay 
there all day, and, under the cover of night, a 
poor woman who used to work for us scratched 
a shallow grave for her under the rose hedge of 
our garden, and there she sleeps, awaiting the 
resurrection of the dead. 

She dearly loved our means of grace, and 
particularly the class-meeting, where, with art- 
less simplicity, she would tell how the Lord 
led her to-hate sin and love holiness, and how 
sweetly her soul rested in Christ as her perfect 
Savior. Her father was a Eurasian, and she 
spoke the English language well. She had an 
unbounded zeal to do good, and an ardent hope 
for the elevation of her sex in India, though 
she knew their deep degradation tar better than 
we did. But it was then a dark day in Bareilly. 
No opening appeared, even to her, by which 
we could reach and enlighten the daughters of 
India. Every door seemed shut, and we could 
not obtain a single female scholar to instruct 
or save. But Maria believed that the morning 
light would break soon, and a better day would 
dawn upon her country, and that it was near at 
hand. We would sit and converse with her, 
and then, with our hearts full of mingled hope 
and anxiety, would kneel down and implore 
God Almighty to come to our aid and open 
a door of faith to these millions of souls so 
closely shut up. Prayer would give us re- 
newed confidence, and help us to hang on the 
naked promise of our God, while we struggled 
hard to answer the anxiety of our hearts as 
they would exclaim, “Watchman, what of the 
night ?” 

This precious girl/*who, of all her race and 
sex in Bareilly, alone loved us for the Gospel’s 
sake, seemed raised up to encourage and aid us 


. 





in our new mission. She was likely to become 
as faithful a helper to my wife as “Joel” was to 
me. But the fearful rebellion broke over the 
land, and Sepoy bigotry aimed to extinguish 
every vestige of Gospel light in India. Maria 
became a martyr for Christianity. Her blood 
baptized the soil of Bareilly and made it sacred 
forever for our mission and for Christ. But on 
the spot where she fell there has sprung up a 
harvest of good for the daughters of India of 
the realization of which we then had but feeble 
hope. ‘ 

The site of our mission is on the edge of the 
city of Bareilly, a city of 112,000 souls, hid in 
the trees of the picture. The Mission-House, 
where brother and sister Thomas and Miss 
Swain reside, is the tiled building to the left. 
Just over it is seen the top of the Orphanage, 
which is a square inclosure; in the foreground 
is the school-house, with its bell-tower, and in 
front of the school-house is the public road 
into the city. 

In the story I have here to tell of how won- 
derfully God opened our way, despite Hindoo 
law, and bitter prejudice, and the difficulties of 
all kinds which then confronted us, I shall, no 
doubt, have the gentle, loving sympathy and 
deep interest of the hundreds of ladies who 
read the Repository. Yet I feel assured, with 
this reminiscence before my mind, that, were 
Maria alive to-day to read this account of what 
God has wrought for her sex in Bareilly since 
the 31st of May, 1857, and that, too, on the 
very ground occupied by her own homestead, 
her simple, gentle heart. would thrill with a joy 
and gratitude for the priceless victories won for 
woman and Christianity in Rohilcund more in- 
tense and appreciative than can be bestowed 
upon these pages even by those who in this 
land may read them with the deepest interest. 
The reason is manifest. She knew the difficul- 
ties to be overcome and the darkness to be illu- 
minated as none of these can ever know it, and 
as even our missionaries to-day in India, who 
have “entered into our labors,” can not ade- 
quately realize amid their more hopeful oppor- 
tunities and wider doors of usefulness. We 
were then in the valley of vision; around us 
were the moral skeletons, “very many and very 
dry”—no life nor sign of life—and, as in our 
sadness and struggling hope in “Him that 
raises the dead and calls the things that are 
not as though they were,” the Divine Master 
was challenging our faith in his power—*Son 
of man, can these dry bones live?” All that 
we could answer wes, “O, Lord God, thou 
knowest !” 

Buta change has come, and by means which 
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we then little anticipated. In that valley of the 
Ramgunga Maria died for Jesus, and the raging 
heathen, as they exulted over her lifeless body, 
concluded that they had killed the last woman 
of their race who would ever become a Chris- 





to pieces like a potter’s vessel the despotism 
which they built up that day upon the ruins of 
his cause. How much less did they anticipate 
that on the very spot where they murdered his 
faithful handmaid he would found an institution 





tian—that with her life would expire the only 
hope of reaching and ameliorating the lot of 
her sex in Rohilcund. How little they knew 
that Jesus is Jehovah! All glory to his name! 
Nor did they imagine how soon he would dash 
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to be a Christian home for their own daughters, 

taken from their side when famine had laid them 

low in death, and that thus he would answer, in 

judgment to them and in mercy to their inno- 

cent offspring, their rage against him, and their 
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diabolical efforts to overthrow his holy cause 
and to bind permanently the fetters of darkness 
upon the women of India! “Just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of Saints!” 

There stands that Orphanage to-day, one of 
the brightest hopes that shines for woman in 
the East, and of it may be said the little one 
has become one hundred and fifty, and the soli- 
tary female worshiper an exultant congregation 
of bright, happy girls, with a future of Chris- 
tian usefulness before each and all of them. 
Truly, “Thou makest the wrath of man to 
praise thee, and the remainder of wrath wilt 
thou restrain.” 

Our early congregations in India, from 1857 
to 1861, had, in one sense, a melancholy aspect. 
There would be from ten to forty men, chiefly 
young men, on one side of the room, offset by 
perhaps one woman. or two, the wives of our 
native helpers, on the other side. No Chris- 
tian families, no social aspect in our services. 
It was all a one-sided, unnatural-looking affair, 
with a certain monkish appearance that seemed 
dejected and forlorn. Woman was not there. 
The great want was felt deeply by the mission- 
ary as he rose to conduct the services, Nor 
was there then any way, or hope even, by which 
this dreary aspect could be relieved by female 
presence. We felt it the more because in India 

| every young man looks forward to marriage as 
_ a duty as well as privilege. These young men, 
| as they became attached to our congregations 
and converted to our faith, were met at the 
threshold by the forbidding and manifest fact 
that to all the other disadvantages of their posi- 
tion as Christians was added the consideration 
that only a life of celibacy remained to them. 
They could not return ta heathenism for wives, 
for their friends would not give them, and, even 
if they did, our Discipline might put them out 
of the Church for marrying unconverted women, 
while, on the other hand, we had no Christian 
families from which they could be supplied. 
Such were their circumstances and the cheer- 
less future that lay before them. I used to lie 
awake at night and groan over this aspect of 
our work, while the way to reach the minds of 
the women of the, land, for want of a female 
agency, seemed as dark as did the prospects 
of our converted young men in reference to 
marriage. 
| These disabilities hemmed us in on every 
| side, and made the progress and the future 
of our mission uncertain and doubtful. It 
| Was very discouraging. A Christianity with- 
_ out homes, or female schools, or daughters, 
without wives for our native teachers or 
preachers, without female worshipers in our 





congregations, wanted the first elements of 
perpetuity and completeness. 

Every effort was made by our missionary 
ladies to obtain even day scholars from among 
the people, but such was then their bitter preju- 
dice against educating girls that they generally 
treated the proposal with scorn. The ladies of 
our Bareilly mission made a vigorous effort in 
that city to obtain even a few scholars. They 
went from house to house, hired a suitable 
place in which to hold a school, bought mats 
and necessary equipments, offered even to pay 
the girls some compensation for the time ex- 
pended if they would only attend, but at the 
end of three months they had only succeeded 
in inducing two children to come, and one of 
these was unreliable. At length, tired out, they 
had to abandon the effort as hopeless until some 
change would come over the minds of the peo- 
ple in favor of female education. 

I well remember what joy there was in No- 
vember, 1858, when Providence put into our 
hands the first female orphan we ever re- 
ceived. She was a poor, weak little creature, 
was blind of an eye, and plain-featured—cer- 
tainly no beauty; but she was a gir/, and she 
was all our own to rear for Jesus and his 
Church—one of India’s own daughters. We 
rejoiced over her, and felt that she was a pre- 
cious charge for India’s sake. Dear, sainted 
Mrs. Pierce cherished her with a mother’s love. 
She was baptized Almira Blake. After a while 
we obtained three or four more, but we were 
still pained to think how inadequate were these 
few to meet the great want of our extending 
mission. The opportunity of Divine mercy was, 
however, nearer than we then knew. God was 
about to meet our requirements, and thus lay 
the foundations of greater and wider usefulness 
for our mission than we were anticipating. 

The wages of a laboring man in India is two 
annas per day—the anna is three cents—so that 
millions of men in that land toil all day for six 
cents, and are grateful if they can only, even at 
that rate, obtain regular employment. This is 
their whole compensation, for they find them- 
selves—as they would not, on aecount of their 


‘caste prejudices, touch our food—so the six 


cents has to pay rent, and clothe and feed 
themselves and their families! Of course, they 
could“fot live at all if their habits were not 
simple and the means of life very cheap. They 
eat only twice a day, rice and coarse flour alter- 
nated being ‘their food, with a seasoning of 
curry, and they drink only water., Rice was, 
when the writer went to India, but a cent and 
a half a pound, and other articles proportion- 
ably cheap. They are much dearer now, and 
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money does not go so far as it did in those 
days. 

The result is that these millions of toiling 
men are always on the very verge of want, liv- 
ing “from hand to mouth.” Occasionally, two 
or three times in a score of years, there will 
occur a deficient rain-fall. This involves a 
scanty harvest and a pressure on the labor 
market, under which thousands are thrown out 
of employment for a period more or less pro- 
tracted. They can not be “forehanded” by 
savings from six cents a day to meet these 
dreadful emergencies, and the result is, if re- 
lief does not soon come, hundreds of them are 
liable to starve to death. 

This fearful condition of things is a bitter 
fruit and penalty of their civilization; for, not- 
withstanding that three hundred years the bal- 
ance of trade has been in their favor, so that 
they have been exporting probably nine times 
as much as they have been importing, and re- 
ceiving the difference of exchange in hundreds 
of millions of dollars, all this vast, increasing 
wealth is monopolized and hoarded by the aris- 
tocracy of India, the rajahg and nabobs revel- 
ing in every luxury, while the sons of toil, the 
immense proportion of the nation, dwell all the 
time where a few days of enforced idleness 
places them within the circle of starvation. 

One of these fearful experiences occurred in 
Rohilcund during the year 1860. So decided 
and quick was the calamity that, before the 
English Government ascertained its extent and 
could originate public works to arrest its sever- 
ity, large numbers of the people had died of 
want. The poor children were the last to suc- 
cumb, for nature would lead the dying father or 
mother, heathen though they were, to give the 
final morsel to the child or children, in hope of 
saving them. The Government hurried on the 
measures of relief, and also sent round its 
police to give immediate succor to the living 
and to bury the dead. 

From wretched homes, where a father or a 
mother, or both, lay dead, the surviving chil- 
dren were carried out and collected together. 
No destitution ever witnessed in this land could 
for a moment compare with the sights of ema- 
ciation and wretchedness which we witnessed 
during that year of sorrow. The orphan boys 
were collected together in one town, and the 
girls inanother, There were hundreds of each. 
The Government could extend only temporary 
relief, and what was to be the fate of the res- 
cued children became a painful consideration. 
The pressure was too great for friends of the 
dead to come forward and receive the bereaved 
and destitute, and the poor children thus lay 





between hope and despair. No Mohammedan 
or Hindoo hand was extended to save them. 
There was, however, one class of persons who 
were ready to receive a number of the elder 
and most likely girls, but they knew well that 
their proposal would be met with indignation 
by the English magistrates, and that they durst 
not make it. They had to deal with men who 
understood that there was something worse to 


a girl than even starvation and death. Sothey. | 


waited, day after day; in hope that relief for 
these orphans would arise from some quarter. 

Amid this fearful state of things, where Chris- 
tian philanthropy was so much called for, the 
idea came to my heart that this emergency 
might be turned to good account by our mission 
seizing on the opportunity then presented, not 
only to save those ready to perish, but also to 
do a great work for the women of India and for 
Christianity, by taking up a number of these 
destitute children, particularly the girls, and 
training them for Christ and for usefulness. 

I took the case to God, and laid it all before 
him. The more I prayed and thought over it, 
the more intense my zeal in the project became, 
till at length I could think of nothing else but 
those wretched children, and the way to save 
them, and what we might make of them in a 
few years by good care, and education, and 
Christianizing—and how much they would be 
to us in return as Christian women, Christian 
wives and mothers, meeting fully all this special 
want of our new mission, and opening up in the 
future just such an agency as we required to 
reach the women of India. 

The importance also of having a number of 
boys of our own, whom we could train up for 
God as Christian lads, free from the contami- 
nation of Hindco homes, also commended itself 
to my best judgment and feelings as every way 
desirable. Yet still the girls seemed beyond 
all measure the more important proposition. 
But as the subject was considered and prayed 
over it seemed essential that we should have 
both, and both in good numbers. So “ascore” 
of each was given up, as far below the oppor- 
tunity and the needs of our work, and at length 
my heart set its hopes upop the proposal of 
taking as many as would raise our number to 
one hundred boys and one hundred and. fifty 
girls. It was a bold adventure to propose. 
We had no means in hand to provide for them ; 
no shelter or support. But my feelings and 
judgment clung to the conviction that it was 


_right and necessary to do this thing; that the 


good of our mission and the glory of God would 
be promoted by it; and that somehow or other 
the Lord and his Church would find the means 
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to do it, and would sustain our effort, while the 
good results would justify it in the years to 
come. 

Accordingly the project was broached to my 
associates, male and female. As was to be ex- 
pected, the proposal, especially in its extent, 
awakened fear that it could not be done—that 
it would bankrupt the mission to attempt it. 
To the inquiry, “Brother Butler, how are you 
going to sustain them? how will you feed, or 
clothe, or shelter, or educate them?” I could 
only answer in faith, “I can not tell, but I be- 
lieve that the Lord will provide.” The ladies 
soon heartily sympathized with the proposition, 
and encouraged me to go on and trust God, and 
erelong we were all united in the great and 
good enterprise. 

I wrote to the Government; they were only 
too glad to consent artd have the children taken 
off their hands. We might have as many of 
each sex as we desired. English magistrates, 
in whose hands they were, were communicated 
with to make them over to us. 

We went to work to provide some accommo- 
dations to receive them, and also wrote letters 
to individuals and Sunday-schools in the United 
States, asking their sympathy and aid in our 
great effort. I then went over to Moradabad to 
arrange with the magistrate about receiving the 
girls which were collected there, when, to my 
astonishment, I found this gentleman utterly 
opposed to my being permitted to have them at 
all. Unlike the gentlemen of his class, who so 
generously and liberally appreciate our labors, 
this man had set himself to hinder our pur- 
poses, and supposed that we would be intimi- 
dated, as he was magistrate and had local power. 
Though he has now left India, it may not be 
appropriate to give his name. But he acted in 
this matter in a way unworthy not merely of 
an English Churchman, but even an infidel 
might well hesitate to take the course which he 
pursued. Forsooth, because these children had 
been of Hindoo or Mohammedan parentage, he 
“did not deem it fitting that they should be 
brought up in the Christian faith;” and yet 
when I inquired why did not such persons come 
forward and rescue them, or he himself do 
something for their relief, he was silent. He 
was one of those men—and, thank God, they 
are now but few—who, from long residence 
in India, and being probably destitute of true 
religion, have become “ Hindooized ;” and, be- 
ing wanting in reverence for God and his holy 
Word, have patronized, for popularity’s sake, 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans around them, 
to the prejudice of Christianity and its efforts. 
He belonged to the “neutrality” men, who can 





forget the awful words of Christ, “He that is 
not with me is against me!” 

Expostulation with this man was in vain; but 
we had quietly resolved to obtain and save 
these children, and were not going to turn back 
now; so we proceeded with our preparations 
to receive them, and when ready went for them. 
But on inquiry for our children, we ascertained 
that the girls were not to be found. They had 
been removed, and no one could tell us where 
they now were. He had carried out his inten- 
tion to prevent our having them, though we 
cling to the hope that he is not responsible for 
the disposition made of the children by those 
into whose hands he delivered them. He grat- 
ified the Mohammedan officials of his court by 
his resistance to our wishes, and it is under- 
stood that he placed the children in their hands 
to be disposed of in some way that would keep 
them beyond our reach, thinking, likely, that that 
would be the end of the affair. 

But we followed up the case with such ear- 
nestness that the clew to their whereabouts was 
discovered, and it was ascertained that the 
Moharhmedan wretches, at whose disposal they 
had been placed, had actually distributed many 
of them in the houses of infamy in the city, to 
be brought up to a life of sin and shame! With 
an earnestness befitting the occasion, I placed 
the facts at once before the Governor, who 
acted with noble promptness, and the children 
were ordered to be immediately recovered and 
forwarded to us. The enemies of their souls 
and bodies were defeated, and we had the satis- 
faction of rescuing them from hands whose 
“tender mercies were cruel,” and fulfilling in 
their cases the letter and spirit of the divine 
Word, “Of some have compassion making a 
difference; and others save with fear, pulling 
them out of the fire; hating even the garment 
spotted with the flesh.” Poor girls, what a 
different fate did Christianity confer upon them, 
instead of the “deep damnation” of soul and 
body to which that vile and cruel Mohammed- 
ism would have surely consigned them for 
time and eternity! They and their children, 
and children’s children, will surely remember 
with adoring gratitude to God and his people 
the great salvation which was wrought out for 
them. I bless God, and always shall do so, for 
the part which I took in their rescue. 

They were sent on to us to Bareilly in native 
hackeries, fifteen or twenty of them to the 
load, drawn by four bullocks each, and were 
laid down at our door. I have four large pho- 
tographs of these children as they now ap- 
pear—every face of the one hundred and thirty- 
nine girls is there; and after aine years’ care 
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and training what a contrast do they present! 
If I only had photographs of them as they were 
when laid down before us in 1860, in all their 
weakness and forlorn condition, so naked, filthy, 
and ignorant, what an eloquent sermon those 
pictures would silently preach as they so won- 
derfully exhibited what Christian mercy and 
Christian education and grace could do, even 
for the poor wretched female orphans of an 
India famine! Can it be that these fine, 
healthy, hearty, educated girls in these grad- 
uating classes, year by year, so bright with 
intelligence and sanctified by the grace of God, 
were, only ten years ago, just like the rest of the 
sad group in squalor and helplessness? Yes, 
it is so, and to the holy Trinity be the glory of 
the blessed change that has thus transformed 
them! 

They were sent to us of all ages, from twelve 
or thirteen years down to the babe of three 
months, for whom we had to provide a nurse 
and special nourishment. Most of them were 
weak and emaciated, and a few of them dying, 
whom no care could save, so that we lest out 
of the one hundred and fifty about fifteen, who 
were too much reduced to be saved. 

The kind ladies of our mission took this 
wretched group of girls in hand, and they were 
washed and clothed, and cared for and fed. 
Educational advantages were soon provided. 
Responses came pouring in from schools and 
individuals in America, pledging support for 
one or two, and sending a favorite name to be 
put upon their Jrofégé at their baptism. In- 
dividuals in India also, and the Government 
itself, came to our help, and soon a comfortable 
orphanage and a school-house—shown in the 
picture to the right with its tower and bell— 
and all necessary conveniences were erected. 
To these have been added library, apparatus, 
pleasant grounds, and other requisites, until the 
establishment is acknowledged by all who see 
it, and by Sir Wm. Muir, the Governor, who 
lately visited it, to be one of the best-arranged 
institutions in India, and an honor to the Ameri- 
can Methodist Church. It is also a credit to 
the interest and diligence of brother and sister 
Thomas, who, in their long and devoted connec- 
tion with it, have, under God’s blessing, made 
it what it is to-day. The Lord has graciously 
laid its claims and rising wants upon the hearts 
of his people. It is now under the special 
charge of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 


Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church as | 


a part of their work for women in India. 
In the first volume of his “Oriental Mis- 
sions,” (pp. 98, 9,) Bishop Thomson describes 





the Girls’ Orphanage in their arrangements for 


eating, employment, etc. His sketch is neces- 
sarily a hasty one, and was made six years ago. 
Bishop Kingsley, who visited the Orphanage in 
the early part of last year, gives the following 
testimony concerning it : ‘The Female Orphan- 
age at Bareilly is under the care of brother and 
sister Thomas, and is in a flourishing condition. 
The girls are intelligent, cheerful, and success- 
ful in acquiring an education, and contrast as- 
tonishingly with those who, though much above 
them as to birth, have not enjoyed the Christian 
privileges which, in the providence of God, 
have fallen to their lot. The children are taught 
some trade or branch of industry by which they 
can support themselves. I examined them in 


‘their studies, as well as looked after their Chris- 


tian character, and was greatly delighted with 
them. Théy deserve the prayers and sympa- 
thies of the Church at home.” (Vol. II, p. 303.) 

It is a beautiful sight to see them on the 
Sabbath of God in his house, so neat, and atten- 
tive, and devotional, and to hear them sing the 
praises of him to whose mercy they owe so 
much, ard then all bow down to worship in the 
true Biblical and Oriental form. Their prayer- 
meetings and class-meetings are times of real 
interest, and in listening to them you realize 
that many of them are truly taught of God. 

The number of female orphans is now nearly 
one hundred and fifty—about twenty having 
been added during the past year. The good 
fruits of the institution have so won the confi- 
dence of all who are acquainted with it, that it 
has conquered prejudice and conciliated the 
interest and good-will of many of the native 
nobility and the English magistrates, from whom 
the institution every year receives additional 
destitute orphans, to be adopted into this Chris- 
tian home and family, and trained freely upon 
our own principles. 

From six to nine girls finish their studies and 
graduate each year. I here present, from a 
photograph, the last class that graduated, and 
from which the reader will have a correct idea 
of their persons, style of dress, etc. 

The girl on the left hand, standing up, is 
Julia Pybah, the middle one Mary Cocker, and 
the right hand one is Elizabeth Husk. The 
first one sitting, left hand side, is Clementina 
Butler; the next, Rebecca Pettis; the next to 
her is Josephine, and the fourth is Grace Anable. 

During a revival of religion, with which God 
was pleased recently to visit the Orphanage, 
quite a number of these girls were soundly con- 
verted. Brother Thomas thus. describes the 
result: 

“A good revival of religion is a good thing 
in any place, but it is a glorious thing in India. 
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GRADUATING CLASS. 


It is impossible for us to express the encourage- 
ment and joy we feel in witnessing the conver- 
sion of precious souls in this land, and more 
especially among our dear orphan girls, for 
whose welfare and salvation we have been la- 
boring and praying so long. 

“We have been holding extra meetings about 
two weeks, and already about thirty of our 
largest girls profess to have obtained the evi- 
dence that God has forgiven all their sins, and 
several others are still seeking to be made ‘new 
creatures in Christ.’ Thirty-two have just joined 
the Church on probation. 

“For a long time some of our orphans had 
been members and probationers in the Church, 
but only a very few had ever given us satisfac- 
tory evidence that they had been really born of 
the Spirit. A few weeks since we felt it our 
duty to try more decidedly to do something to 
induce them to arise from their sleep and for- 
mality, and to earnestly seek the full witness 
of their acceptance. In class-meeting we asked 





them some pointed and searching questions, 
and frankly told them, that having merely broken 
their caste by coming among Christians, living 
and eating with them, and learning the doc- 
trines of their holy religion, did not constitute 
them true Christians, but that they must be 
born again. 

“On asking them if they had in their hearts 
the witness that God had forgiven their sins, 
not one could say positively that she had. We 


‘talked to them faithfully, and the good Lord 


sent conviction to their hearts. From that 
evening the most of the members of our classes 
were in great distress of mind for several days, 
until Friday evening, September 7th, when, 
during an extra prayer-meeting, convened ex- 
pressly for them, the Holy Ghost suddenly and 
powerfully descended upon us, and filled all the 
house, and such simultaneous sobbing, weeping, 
and crying to God I have never seen surpassed 
in any of the many good revivals that I have 
ever enjoyed in America, and I had not expected 
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to live to see it on this wise in India. But the 
blessed Savior has thus early given us the un- 
expected joy; glory be to his name! 

“From that evening we continued extra me@t- 
ings, and soon many who had never professed 
religion began to seek the Lord. In our next 
class-meeting nearly every member professed 
to have obtained the witness of her adoption. 

“I requested them all to write out all the 
reasons they had for thinking that God had 
forgiven them, and to bring them to me at our 
following class-meeting. They did so; and 
every one wrote what to us seemed a clear and 
genuine experience. - The following is a trans- 
lation of two of them: ; 

“«'The state of my heart is this: once I loved 
the ways of sin and Satan, but now I love God 
with all my heart. When our kind Sahib asked 
us the question, “ Were we forgiven?” I prayed 
for forgiveness, and after this all we sisters, 
with one accord, cried to God. Since then I 
have in my heart a clear witness that Jesus for- 
gives me, and I am very happy. All my trust 
is in Jesus, and when I am going to do any 
thing I try to think before I do it, Will God be 
pleased with this or not? I have given myself 
to him, and I love every body, and my heart 
clings to his Word, and Jesus receives me; day 
and night I seek him.—A/atilda.’ 

“*Concerning the forgiveness of my sins I 
write this testimony: One evening we were all 
present in class-meeting, and Padre Thomas 
Sahib asked us all this question, “ You whose 
sins are all forgiven, rise up ;” and no one among 
us was able to rise, because of sin in our hearts. 
That night, when meeting was dismissed, and 
I came to my home, I wept and prayed before 
God because of my many sins, and besought 
him to forgive me. When I rose from prayer 
my heart seemed lighter. After this we were 
all at prayer-meeting one evening. I did not 
wish to pray, but prayer came of z¢se/f from my 
heart, and I prayed earnestly; and from that 
time I know that the Lord has forgiven and 
received me.—Piyari.’ 

“There is still a deep religious anxiety per- 
vading the minds of our girls, and several are 
earnestly seeking the Savior. May the Lord 
increase this blessed influence !” 

“Piyari,” whose experience is here given, is 
the girl represented in the wood-cut sitting first 
on the left-hand side, a very amiable, intelligent 
girl, and called after Mrs. Butler. 

The good work among them still continues. 


When brother Brown last preached to them, 


his subject was the “City of Refuge,” which he 
earnestly urged all who had not entered to fly 
to at once. Next mofning at breakfast Mrs. 





Thomas received a note from one of the girls 
which ran thus: “ Mem Sahib, I have hitherto 
thought I was a Christian and loved God, but 
when I heard Brown Sahib preach last evening 
I found out that I was not a Christian. During 
the night I kept praying and -cried, ‘O, Jesus, 
thou city of refuge, take me in!’ and this morn- 
ing I do feel that he has done so, and I am 
happy now.” 

Thus God has justified our confidence when 
we first took these girls to train them up for 
him; all our hopes have been fulfilled. They 
have done well intellectually and religiously. 
More than twenty-five of them have already 
been married to our native preachers, teachers, 
and converts, and are now happy wives and 
mothers in their own homes, exhibiting before 
their heathen sisters what a Christian wife and 
mother is. Some of them have become efficient 
teachers and helpers in the work of visiting and 
instructing their countrywomen, as the columns 
of the “Heathen Woman’s Friend” show. 
Probably the highest work which God had in 
view for these girls is that now in progress 
under the training of Miss Swain, M. D., who 
has a large class of the elder girls under in- 
struction in the theory and practice of medicine, 
to fit them to go into the houses of the suffering 
ones around them as medical Bible women, 
healing the sick while they preach the Gospel. 
I thank the Lord most heartily for this addi- 
tional use to which a good and merciful. God 
has destined our Girls’ Orphanage in Bareilly. 
No words can be too ardent to express the im- 
portance of such an agency, and as to the view 
which will be taken of its value by the people 


-of the land, it is enough to mention the fact 


that the Nawab of Rampore, a Mohammedan 
sovereign in the vicinity, who lately visited the 
Orphanage, was so pleased with Miss Swain’s 
medical class and its object, that his Highness 
expressed himself as highly gratified, and asked 
their acceptance of a donation of a thousand 
rupees to aid their invaluable work. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society of our Church 
has done well in taking this institution under 
its charge. It has elements of power, as thus 
directed, the value of which can not be over- 
estimated. They will generously support it and 
develop its ability for good, and I doubt not it 
will justify all their confidence and expectations 
in its future history and success. From it must 
continually go forth influences which will miti- 
gate the prejudices of the women of India; for 
they can understand the disinterested bencvo- 
lence that thus seeks their own relief and wel- 
fare, and gratitude must surely incline them to 
examine into the truth and virtue of that religion 
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whose mercy and good fruits will be so manifest 
in the benighted and suffering homes to which 
the graduates of the Bareilly Orphanage and 
their devoted instructress will bring help and 
healing in the days to come. 

Earnest may be the prayers and strong the 
confidence of the ladies of Methodism in the 
Christ-like agency which they have thus made 
their own, and which, under their fostering care, 
will develop into a permanent power of Chris- 
tian womanly goodness for long-neglected hea- 
then women, the value of which they can never 
fully know till they find it in eternity, when they 
stand in the glorious presence of Him who, 
before his Father and the holy angels, will re- 
member it all, and acknowledge that each of 
them “hath done what she could”—to the body 
as to the soul, after his own blessed example— 
will tell it then “as a memorial of her.” 

In that glorious hour I too hope to be there, 
a joyful spectator of the rich results; and to be 
permitted to cherish the grateful remembrance 
of my own humble part in those efforts which 
originated the Female Orphanage of Bareilly. 





DAILY TRIALS, AND HOW TO BEAR 
THEM. 





N a retired and rural village, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the banks of one of our noblest 
rivers, there lived Ann Jeffries, a poor and 

worse than widowed woman, for her husband, 
shortly after their marriage, had lost his reason, 
and become a pauper lunatic for life. Having 
no relatives who could help her, she had been 
thrown upon her own resources, and, as her 
health was delicate, and she had sometimes 
been laid up for days together with severe suf- 
fering, she had found it no easy matter to earn 
her daily bread. She was now old, entirely dis- 
abled, dependent on the bounty of others, and 
especially on the kindness of a Christian gen- 
tleman whose tenant she had been for many 
years, but who now allowed her to occupy her 
cottage rent free. Yet, though so poor, it would 
have been difficult to meet with a more con- 
tented and cheerful Christian. The language 
of murmuring and complaint never escaped her 
lips. No words could better express her daily 
and hourly feelings than those of the Psalmist, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless his holy name.” 

She had received, when young, a fair edu- 
cation, and was possessed of much natural 
shrewdness and good sense, but was remarka- 
ble especially for her deep Christian experience 
and her strong, unwavering trust in God. This 





‘arose from my being so delicate. 





led many persons to visit her, and I often found 
it good for myself to sit in her pleasant cottage 
and listen to her account of the way by which 
the Lord had led her. 

On expressing to her, on one occasion, my 
surprise that, in circumstances like hers, she 
should be so habitually cheerful, “You see,” 
said she, “I just trust in the Lord, and he is 
as good as his word; his promise never fails. 
I’ve often been sorely pressed, but I’ve long 
been able to cast my burden on the Lord, and 
he has sustained me.” 

“But were you always able to trust him as 
you do now?” I asked. 

“Far from that,” she replied. “It was only 
very slowly, and after many lessons, that I 
learned. But, if you are willing to listen to an 
old woman like me, I ’ll tell you how it was.” 

Being anxious to hear her own account of 
her early history, I encouraged her at once to 
begin. 

“Well, then,” said she, “I had good and 
pious parents, who sought to train me in the 
fear of God, and taught me when a child to 
read his holy Word, and I believe that when 
very young I felt some stirrings of the divine 
life in my soul. We were not well off as re- 
gards worldly things, but my mother was a 
woman of strong faith; so she bore up wonder- 
fully, and was carried safely through all her tri- 
als. At last she died, rejoicing in Christ her 
Savior. J] saw in her case how faithful God is, 
and how able so to keep those who trust in him 
that they shall not want any good thing. 

“But in my young days I was often in bad 
health. I used to suffer a good deal, and was 
apt to be fretful and ill to please. I think now 
that my mother was too kind to me at those 
times, and did too much for me; but it was just 
her loving way, though it rather spoiled me. I 
used often to worry myself about trifles, and 
would make much of little troubles, and, when 
there was nothing whatever that should have 
vexed me, I would go even out of my way seek- 
ing something to complain of. 

“I suppose my mother thought that this 
She bore it 
very patiently, but she would sometimes try to 
show me how unreasonable and foolish it was, 
and how ungrateful I was to God for his good- 
ness. ‘Now, Ann,’ she would say, when I was 
complaining of some trifle, ‘this is really very 
wrong of you. You are making a mountain of a 
mole-hill, and allowing all comfort to be crushed 
out of you by just nothing at all. If it was a 
real trial I would try to lead you with it to Him 
who has promised to make his grace sufficient 
for us, and to give us strength for whatever he 
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lays upon us. But such a little thing! You 
should really be ashamed to allow it to put you 
out fora moment. If you fret in this way about 
trifles you will have a miserable life of it.. How 
will you bear real trials when they come? If 
you “have run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with 
horses? and if in the land of peace, wherein 
thou trustedst, they wearied thee, then how 
wilt thou do in the swellings of Jordan?”’ Jer. 
xii, 5. She would then endeavor to show me 
that little daily trials were just little crosses 
which Christ was bidding me take up, and 
which I should bear patiently for his sake. 

“At this time I was a professing Christian. 
The Lord had shown me my sins, and I had 
found Jesus to be a Savior, but my faith in him 
was weak, and my heart cold and worldly. After 
a time I began to see how wrong I was, and 
what dishonor I was bringing on my Redeemer. 
I felt deeply humbled before him for having so 
yielded to my unhappy, perverse disposition. 
For all this, the tendency to complain and fret 
had become such a habit with me that it cost 
me many a long and hard struggle to overcome 
it. But I prayed against it, and I found great 
help in some rules I laid down to guide me. 

“T resolved when I had no real trouble that 
I would never go in search of an imaginary one, 
and also that I would avoid as much as I could 
any thing that might tend to trouble, taking 
great care of my health—for it was when ill I 
was most tempted to be fretful—and never in- 
terfering in the affairs of my neighbors, nor 
meddling with the strifes of others. When a 
trouble did come I resolved not to make it 
worse by losing heart and temper, or by fight- 
ing impatiently against it. I tried to »emember 
Him who sent it, and sent it in love; how much 
less it was than my sins deserved, and how rich 
and abundant were the blessings still left to me. 
I sought, also, when I could, to remove the 
cause of the trouble. Sometimes this was pos- 
sible, and sometimes not. And, along with this, 
I tried to cast every burden on the Lord, believ- 
ing that he would sustain me., I tried, too, not 
to be anxious about the future, for I felt sure 
that if I was living in love to my Savior, and 
truly seeking God’s glory, he would care for me, 
and all would work for my good. 

“T found great peace and comfort in living in 
this way. But it was not long before trial came 
in earnest, deep and heavy trial, such trial as in 
former days would quite have crushed me. My 
dear, kind father died suddenly, and we were 
left to struggle with the world almost unpro- 
vided for. 

“About this time, being asked by James Jef- 





fries, a young man of excellent character, who 
was very fond of me, to become his wife, we 
were married. You know how matters turned 
out. Had it pleased the Lord to give him 
health and strength we might have lived very 
happily together. But after a time his manner 
became strange; his love to me seemed all to 
turn to hatred. I could not understand it, till 
one day he became so violent that I had to run 
from the house. It was then found that his 
mind was gone, and he had to be taken away. 
“To add to the trouble, my mother’s last ill- 
ness came on just at that time. I had to go 
from my own desolate home to nurse her. But 
I asked that my strength might be as my day, 
and it was not for long. ‘O, Ann,’ said she to 
me, ‘this is what I used to tell you about years 
ago. Real trouble has come on you at last, 
trouble in floods; you ’ve got into the swellings 
of Jordan now. But don’t be afraid. Trust 
in Him, and all will be well. When you pass 
through the waters, he’ll be with you; and 
through the rivers, they ’ll not overflow you. 
I hope you ’ll be able to glorify God in the fires 
by being patient and submitting to his will. He 
has been a faithful God to me. He has helped 
me through all my trials, and now he js taking 
me into his heavenly and everlasting home.’ 
“When my husband and my mother were 
thus both taken from me, you might suppose 
that I would be quite overwhelmed. But, 
strange to say, I felt wonderfully resigned and 
peaceful. My mother had prayed much for me 
in her last days. I was led, too, to pray much 
for myself, and it seemed as if the strong faith 
of my mother took possession of me. I felt 
confident that the Lord would help me, and 
that, if I but trusted in him, I should want for 
nothing. Well, so it has proved. I sold the 
bits of furniture I did not need, and took this 
cottage, where I have lived now nearly forty 
years, and I can say that not one good thing 
has failed of all that God has promised in his 
Word. For a long time I was able to main- 
tain myself by my work, and even to give some 
little help to the cause of the Savior. When 
I’ve been in difficulty friends have always been 
raised up for me. I’ve long now been in the 
way of carrying every trouble that comes on 
me, be it a little or great one, to God, and he 
either helps me to bear it or takes it entirely 
away. And so it will be to the end. I’m not 
afraid. , 
“Dear friend,” added this aged saint, “take 
my way with trials, and you’ll find it a good 
one. Don’t make trials for yourself, and don’t 
seek them. Don’t make those that come heav- 
ier and worse than they really are. Take them 
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as sent from God, and sent for your good, and 
ask from him wisdom to deal with them and 
strength to bear them. Try, if possible, and re- 
move the cause of them. If you can’t, trust in 
the Lord and keep his way, and he’ll help you 
through them, and make them do you a world 
of good.” 

Some years have elapsed since the clay walls 
of Ann Jeffries’ earthly house were taken down, 
and she passed away, peaceful and happy, to 
the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. But may not the account she gave 
of herself teach us some important lessons ? 





ST. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, CINCINNATI. 





INCINNATI has much concerning which 

she may cherish pride. Her charitable and 

reformatory institutions have been praised 
by the people of both this country and Europe. 
Her stately business-houses are second to the 
architecture of no city in this country. Her 
palatial residences and tasteful cottages, that 
adorn the surrounding highlands, might well be 
pointed to as architectural jewels. 

But none of these gives Cincinnati more of 
her good name, nor promises more for a future 
of greatness, than her houses of public worship. 
Her Cathedral, with its wondrous spire, has 
been to persons from many countries an object 
of admiration. Her Jewish temples wealth has 
grandly adorned, and from them withheld noth- 
ing. Her towers, and spires, and modest chap- 
els every-where bear testimony to the fact that 
we are at least a church-building city. 

To this number another edifice has been 
added, which is to take its place side by side 
with the best we possess, and which, indeed, 
has hardly its superior in America. It is a 
grand edifice, which has cost, with the lot on 
which it stands, more than $200,000. In the 
splendor of its proportions, in its cross-sur- 
mounted spire of dizzy height, in its interior 
adornments and elaborate details, it contrasts 


strongly enough with the severe simplicity |- 


which marked the history of early Methodism. 
But this is one of the signs of the times. It 
means progress in the Church, prosperity in 
the denomination, increasing intelligence, and 
rational views. 

This new edifice is St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the rightful successor to old 
Morris Chapel, which was for a generation a 
religious landmark on Central Avenue, or West- 
ern Row as it was once called. Well-nigh fifty 
years ago this congregation erected a house on 





the corner of Fourth and Plum. On account 
of the faithful manner in which they then de- 
clared the whole law, and preached to men of 
judgment to come, it became known as “ Brim- 
stone Corner,” an appellation which the denom- 
ination did not receive then, nor would now, as 
by any means disparaging. 

In the year 1844 they erected Morris Chapel, 
where they remained more than a score of years, 
sending out, in the mean time, two colonies 
that now worship respectively in Christie and 
Park-Street Chapels. About four years ago 
the congregation determined to leave the old 
place, subsequently selling Morris Chapel and 
purchasing the present lot. On the 3d day of 
November, 1868, ground was broken. Two 
years have since passed, and the church is fin- 
ished and the congregation have erected a no- 
ble monument to their liberality and good taste. 

The style of the edifice is the early English 
transition, which prevailed in the thirteenth 
century. The church is cruciform in shape, 
with a total length of one hundred and thirty 
feet, and width from out to out of eighty-five 
feet. It is constructed of blue limestone, quar- 
ried from the adjacent hills. It is mixed, ham- 
mer-dressed, rubble work, with freestone quoins, 
angles, and other trimmings. Indeed, the latter 
appears to have been used just enough to pro- 
duce the best effect. The main entrance is on 
Smith-street. In this gable is an immense 
triple window, the central figure of the east 
front of the edifice. 

The second front is on Seventh-street, com- 
posed largely of the gable produced by the 
north transept. This has a quadruple win- 
dow, surmounted by a wheel window, of a 
diameter corresponding to the width of the win- 
dow below. The walls are relieved and sup- 
ported by buttresses, trimmed with freestone. 
On Seventh-street is a tasteful stone porch, 
through which persons may pass who seek 
admission to the chapel or lower floor of the 
church. 

From the north-east angle rises the tower, 
twenty-two feet square at the base. The tower 

roper is about one hundred feet in height. 
The first story is buttressed, and the second is 
diminished and buttressed as the ascent is made. 
Small staircase windows pierce the tower and 
mark the course of the stair-way within. The 
spire proper of the church, constructed of wood 
and slate, rises gracefully one hundred addi- 
tional feet, making the entire height from the 
pavement two hundred feet. Throughout the 
entire building there is nothing in the shape of 
galvanized iron or any thing that appears to be 
what it is not. Every thing about the body of 
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the church is stone, as it should be. That the | it would have been well for St. Paul to set a 
spire was not also constructed of stone, as the | precedent. From the south-east corner rises a 
Cathedral was, is a matter of regret. Few | small tower, covered with slate, as is the roof. 
churches in these days are so constructed, but | This serves also the purposes of ventilation. 
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Looking at the exterior of the church from 
any point, it seems to be a perfect building. It 
is so symmetrical that you are scarcely prepared 
to suggest a change in any particular. It im- 
presses the mind with solidity. It stands before 
the spectator a building dignified without being 
cold, harmonious without being tame, beautiful 
without in the least endangering the solid char- 
acter of the structure. Look at the church 
from any point, and it seems faultless. It will 
never grow old. It has no unfavorable aspect. 
There it stands, and there it will stand, a land- 
mark to Cincinnati, an ornament to the city, a 
good word perpetually spoken for the congre- 
gation—its tower and spire pointing men to 
eternal habitations, and as it reaches up bid- 
ding them lift up their hands for heavenly bene- 
dictions. : 

The church is two stories, the lower room 
being set apart for less important occasions 
than the main floor above it. The lecture-room 
is one of the most beautiful in the country, with 
its handsomely frescoed walls and ceiling and 
its complete appointments; with its light, airy, 
cheerful appearance, there remains little that 
could be suggested in the way of improvement. 
Besides this, there is a full complement of class, 
Bible, and infant class rooms all on this floor. 

We have only space to speak fully of the 
main audience-room. We are already in the 
vestibule, having entered one of the three spa- 
cious door-ways by which the audience-room is 
approached from Smith-street, or through the 
tower from Seventh. The vestibule is capa- 
cious and tasteful. Its walls are handsomely 
painted, and the floors are covered with matting. 
Staircases are seen on either side. Each has a 
very large newel post, made from black walnut, 
serving a useful purpose in its place, and by its 
mechanical perfection at once impressing the 
visitor with the excellénce of the work through- 
out. Broad stair-ways lead up to the upper ves- 
tibule, which communicates with the main au- 
dience-room. This room-is very tasteful. The 
walls, at either end, are supported by mammoth 


freestone pillars. The ceiling is of varnished 


white wood, artistically used, and the floors are 
also covered with a superior matting. 

Four sets of black walnut double doors open 
into the main room. Of course the audience- 
room is the principal feature of the edifice. As 
soon as the visitor enters he is struck with the 
harmonious proportions and the general good 
effect. The eye is not dazzled with gold-leaf 
and tinsel decorations, nor the soul shocked 
by gairish display. The whole man is rather 
pleased with the splendor of its proportions, its 
admirable adaptation to the purposes for which 





it has been erected, the excellence of the work- 
manship, the substantial elegance about every 
thing, from the carpet, whose green, and salmon, 
and red harmonize with furniture and walls, to 
the grand Gothic organ-case, which stands like 
a little temple itself within the arch that forms 
the background of the pulpit and altar. 

It has been remarked that the church was 
cruciform, which reflects the idea of the archi- 
tect in planning the main room. The nave is 
ninety-three feet in length by sixty in width. 
The transepts, which intersect the nave at a 
distance of one window’s space from the pulpit 
or chancel end of the church, are each thirty- 
eight feet in length and nine feet in width, or, 
more properly speaking, in depth. In the tran- 
septs are galleries, which are supported by slen- 
der and ornamented black walnut pillars. These 
project into the main room so as to allow in 
each one tier of pews more than could have 
been accommodated by the transept alone. 
These transept galleries are finished below with 
tasteful cornices, while the front or curtain of 
white walnut is paneled, and finished with an 
ornamental cusped border. 

The gallery in the rear, forty-two feet in 
length by fifteen feet in width, accommodates 
sixteen pews that, like the pews of the galleries 
in the transepts, are constructed upon a plane 
sufficiently inclined to allow a complete survey 
of the main body of the audience, and to com- 
mand a full view of the pulpit and choir. They 
are really as eligible seats as are in the house. 

The pews in the body of the church are of 


black walnut, oiled and polished in the most 


skillful manner. The ends, which are three 
feet nine inches in height, are highly Gothic, 
relieved with panels and supported by broad 
bases. Each bears a silver plate, with the num- 
ber of the pew in black. The pews are uphol- 
stered with the best green English terry. The 
arrangement is novel and comfortable. In the 
nave they are not arranged in a circle, but so 
disposed that each tier of seats running across 
the room constitutes a section of the perimeter 
of a polygon, of which the pulpit is the center. 
It will thus be seen that all persons in this part 


‘of the house can look directly at the pulpit and 


speaker without turning the head. 

The walls on either side have four double 
Gothic windows, while each transept has a 
large quadruple ornamental window, to which 
allusion has been made in the description of the 
exterior. In the rear of the galleries, above the 
main entrance on Smith-street, is a triple win- 
dow with open tracery heads. Smaller windows 
in the transepts still increase the facilities for 
light, which, during the day, will always be 
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sufficient to make the room cheerful. The win- 
dows generally are of soberly stained glass, 
with narrow borders of gay colors, while the 
heads and wheel windows are made up largely 
of bright hues. 

The whole room is wainscoted to the window- 
sills with highly polished black walnut, arranged 
in Gothic panels. Above this the walls are 
painted a mellow russet, relieved by a neat tra- 
cery about the windows and along the borders. 

The roof is open framed. The ceiling is sup- 
ported by six open trusses resting upon arches 
supported by stone corbels. These are parallel 
with the main front of the edifice. Two other 
trusses, thrown diagonally across from either 
side of the transepts, intersect each other in 
the middle of the ceiling which it supports. 
Simple trusses, without brackets, spring from 
corbels on each side of the transepts, the roof 
of which they aid in sustaining. 

The ceiling is handsomely frescoed in panels 
of modest colors, relieved by central ornamental 
figures, and by appropriate symbols and devices, 
and the trusses are all painted in oak. 

But no one of these features is the most 
important architecturally. Toward the pulpit, 
and organ, and choir gallery all eyes are turned, 
from the very arrangement of the pews. This 
part of the room is the finest in all respects. 
With reference to it all else has been con- 
structed. Every seat in the galleries, or tran- 
sept, or nave commands a good view of this. 

The altar is semicircular, surrounded by a 
low communion railing composed of large and 
small arches alternating, the large arches sup- 
ported by columns that terminate in carved 
capitals; the whole constructed of the finest 
black walnut, oiled and polished to the highest 
degree. Immediately around it are the low 
cushioned seats for communicants, upholstered 
with crimson terry. In the rear of this are the 
table stands for the baptismal service, chairs, etc. 

Within the railing is a platform sixteen feet 
by nine, elevated three feet nine inches above 
the base, and approached by five steps. This 
supports the pulpit or reading desk, which is in 
itself a beautiful piece of workmanship. The 
latter, in general appearance, approaches the 
halt of a Gothic capital. It is wrought from 
white walnut, and is one of the chief beauties 
of the furniture of the house. On it rests a 
plain crimson velvet cushion for the Bible. On 
the platform are three Gothic chairs of exquisite 
workmanship. 

Immediately in the rear of the pulpit is a 
broad semicircular screen, constructed of black 
walnut, that extends about six feet above the 
platform. This is paneled, and has been pol- 





ished until it is as beauliful as the finest furni- 
ture. Above this, and spanning all, is a grand 
Gothic arch. Surrounding it, in illuminated 
letters, are the words: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.” 

On the left are the first four Commandments, 
on the right the remaining six. This arch opens 
into a five-sided recess, in which the organ is 
placed. The upper part of the recess is painted 
an azure ground, against which golden stars 
can be seen through the open work of the organ- 
case. , 

The organ is of medium size, beautiful in 
tone, and handsomely embellished. The case 
containing it is really a work of art. It is made 
of white walnut, and its proportions and details 
appear ta have been made with reference to this 
place and church. In front of the organ are 
seats for the choir. 

Such, in brief, is a description of this part of 
this magnificent church, which will be more 
admired as it receives closer attention. - It has 
defects, but they are few, and hardly worthy of 
mention in view of its many commendable feat- 
ures. Every thing about it is good. There is 
nothing cheap. The carpet, of which there are 
about a thousand yards, is of the best quality. 
The materials are generally of the best. The 
wood-work is the natural wood, oiled and pol- 
ished. There is little paint about the: whole 
edifice save what has been placed on the walls. 
The room is heated from below, and all the 
walls are furred so as to avoid dampness and 
unhealthfulness. A chamber is left between 
the ceiling and the roof to guard against heat. 
Nothing that will contribute to comfort appears 
to have been left undone. Immediately in the 
rear they have fitted up for the pastor a tasteful 
study with every convenience. 

There are two hundred and twenty-two pews. 
These will seat twelve hundred persons. Chairs 
can be carried into the aisles so as considerably 
to increase its capacity. ‘Of these pews every 
fifth one is to be reserved sacred for the public 
and strangers, who are not to receive less atten- 
tion because the congregation have built them- 
selves a temple such as they consider a worthy 
offering to the Lord. 

The room is lighted at night principally by 
chandeliers, which embrace one hundred and 
fifteen burners. These are in groups of four or 
five burners, and are, in the main, suspended 
from the pendants of the trusses that support 
the ceiling. 

The entire cost of the church as it stands is 
about $210,000 Of this amount $50,000 are’ in 
the lot, so that the church and furniture have 
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cost about $160,000. Included in this are the 
cost of the organ, in round numbers, $6,000; 
upholstery, altar furniture, etc., $4,000; carpet, 
$3,000, and about $2,000 for the furnishing of 
the lower room, which was raised by the ladies 
of the congregation. A hundred years hence 
this noble edifice will remain, we hope, to tell 
other generations how their ancestors gave of 
their substance to build a temple worthy of 
Methodism, and to erect a public building which 
must long remain one of the architectural gems 
of the Queen City. 





THE RELIGION OF THE FAMILY. 


IL. 
THE MARRIAGE RELATION. 


HE creation of,man and woman under the 
beautiful and impressive circumstances re- 
corded in the Word of God, and reviewed 

in the previous article, is itself the Divine in- 
stitution and the Divine definition of marriage. 
“He that made them in the beginning made 
them male and female,” and said, “For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be 
one flesh.” “Wherefore,” says the Savior, 
“they are no more twain, but one flesh.” These, 
it is to be remembered, are the words of God 
himself, as they are declared to be by Christ, 
and not, as they have often been supposed to be, 
the words of Adam. God made man male and 
female for this end, and in these words delivered 
his own ordinance to mankind, at once creating 
a more ‘mperative union than that of parent 
and child, and permitting and directing a disso- 
lution of the filial relation, that the parties 
might henceforth leave father and mother and 
cleave to each other. Not that parental affec- 
tion should cease or perish, or the filial relation 
be abrogated, but that it is safer for society, 
and better for the race, that the union of man 
and wife should be more indissoluble than the 
relation of parent and child. Nor could this 
have been an ordinance for Adam alone. Adam 
had neither father nor mother, and he was mar- 
ried by God himself, so that he neither needed, 
nor was this sacred ordinance adapted to him. 
It contemplated his posterity, and was the or- 
dinance of marriage instituted in the beginning 
and applicable in all times and for the whole race. 
The law of intercourse between man and woman 
is marriage, and marriage only—a union, too, 
designed from the very beginning to be the 
union of one man and one woman. 

Thus introduced by God it is perpetuated and 
regulated through all the subsequent relations 





of his Word. In the New Testament, Christian 
marriage and the Christian family are recog- 
nized and blessed both by the Savior and his 
apostles. Our Lord himself recognizes and 
sanctions this holy estate, yields reverence and 
obedience to the parental relation, and adorns 
the marriage of Cana with his presence and 
first miracle. Indeed, he not only recognizes 
it, but his purity and wisdom, his gentleness 
and lovingness seemed necessary to a percep- 
tion of its mysterious import and high signifi- 
cance. He it is who is capable of lifting it out 
of the corruptions and abuses of ages, and of 
exalting it to its true import and sanctity by his 
heavenly lessons with regard to it. Rising 
above the abuses of scribes and Pharisees, and 
even above the accommodations of Moses, he 
restores the significance and authority of the 
original institution. He rescues the wife from 
the degradation of a vassal or even an inferior, 
by wresting from the husband the power of ca- 
pricious divorce, and by placing about this holy 
estate greater safeguards, by his more carefully 
defined and more stringent rules with regard to 
a dissolution of this union. 

He himself and his apostles make use of 
marriage as a beautiful and expressive figure of 
the mystical union between Christ and his 
Church. “Zhy Maker is thy husband,” is one 
of the most endearing allusions and most pa- 
thetic appeals of Ged to his people. “I will 
marry thee, yea, I will marry thy land,” is one 
of the most tender and significant promises of 
the Bible. The highest revelations of the Di- 
vine character in its relations to men are taken 
from the family. “Zhe Father” is the highest 
conception that even Christ can give us of the 
blessed God whom he makes known to men, 
and THE CHILDREN OF Gop is the highest pre- 
rogative he can confer on them that love and 
fear him. To express the tenderness of his 
love for his people Christ presents his Church 
as a bride adorned for her husband, and under 
the figure of his marriage with this bride pre- 
sents the glorious consummation of his media- 
torial reign. It is, indeed, the New Testament 
and the lessons of Christ, the latest and com- 
pletest revelations from God, which have given 
true dignity, sanctity, and felicity to this holy 
estate, and determined the true relations of 
man and woman, husband and wife. In the 
light of these revelations let us study it more 
fully. 


1. Marriage is a sacred institution. The. 


Scriptures are clear on this subject. It is of 
Divine origin and appointment. We receive it 
from God, and it is subject to Ais Jaws alone, 
and not to /aws of men. It is older than human 
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governments, and is among those things for 
which men are accountable to God, and for the 
use or abyse of which they must finally answer 
tohim. Christian governments may and should 
recognize it, regulate and guard it, as they rec- 
ognize and regulate the holy Sabbath. But it 
is not originated by them, nor is it their prov- 
ince to change its sigmificance or modify its 
obligations. God made it, and his laws alone 
control it. The conditions of entering into it 
and of separation from it, are fixed in advance 
by him, and human legislation can neither legal- 
ize it nor grant divorces from it, except in ac- 
cordance with its significance and God’s ap- 
pointment. 

Marriage is not, then, as we too often hear, a 
civil compact, but a Divine ordinance, and 
“what God has joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” 


“*God never made his work for man to mend.”’ 


We have many would-be reformers in the pres- 
ent day in almost all departments of social and 
moral life, and among them domestic reformers, 
socialists from abroad and sensualists at home, 
who are only able to conceive of liberty in the 
light of licentiousness, and who have grown 
weary of the just and wholesome restraints 
necessary for the very existence of society; 
men and women who would be wise above what 
is written, and who, looking upon the word and 
institutions of the Creator as antiquated and 
inapplicable to the times, would turn our do- 
mestic institutions and relations upside down. 
And, forsaking the wise institutions of God, 
what would they substitute? Spiritual lovism, 
mesmeric attractions, unions of affinity, promis- 
cuous marriage, popular divorces, parentless 
children, husbandless wives, motherless homes, 
and social anarchy! 

2. Marriage ts an honorable institution. 
“What God has made pure let no man call 
common or unclean.” God has pronounced it 
honorable in all, and when mistaken sanctity 
has set it aside, history has demonstrated that 
the consequences are but little less fatal than 
when licentiousness has ignored it. It was in 
the world before sin was, and is the only pure 
thing that has come down to us from before the 
Fall. God himself performed the first marriage 
ceremony amid the purity and sanctity of Eden, 
and the grandeur and beauty of the sinless 
Paradise, while the “God with us” made his 
first public appearance, and introduced his min- 
istry on earth by his first miracle at the mar- 
riage in Cana of Galilee. We have always felt 
the fitness and beauty of the opening of this 
divine ministry in the family; that Christ’s 





first work should be in the home. . Here he 
touches, recognizes, and sanctifies the very roots 
of society. All begins with the family; here is 
infantile humanity, the germ that is to grow and 
become the man, the nation, the Church; out 
of this first sanctuary are ever going forth the 
forces of society; in this charmed circle Relig- 
ion is ever to find her first and most genial 
home. The anointed Messiah therefore begins 
his sacred ministry for the world at the very 
foundations of human life—he sanctions and 
blesses first of all a true marriage ! 

3. It is a universal institution. It is not 
simply a relic of Jewish antiquity. It began 
before Abraham, the father of the Jews, was 
born. It began before the Flood. 
origin at the beginning of the race. It was 
God’s first institution for the benefit and wel- 
fare of mankind, appearing, probably, within 
the first holy week, when the new world and 
the new race were just rising into life. It is 
radical, lying at the fouadation of human things. 
It is not simply a law or institution of Chris- 
tianity, it is the law of the race. 

4. In itself considered, it is a solemn compact 
or covenant made between two parties, made in 
the fear of God, not in the light of a civil com- 
pact, but of obedience to a divine ordinance— 
an agreement of which God himself is a witness 
and on which is invoked his blessing. It isa 
compact made in view of the responsibilities 
of time and eternity, made solemnly and per- 
petually as the basis of a life union, founded 
on the purest affection and most upright designs 
of the parties. 

5. It is not only a compact or covenant in 
which two persons agree to live together, but it 
is a profound union of two hearts, a union so 
intimate that it amounts to a mysterious iden- 
tity. “They twain shall be one flesh.” “This 
is a great mystery,” says the apostle. They 
are no longer two, but one, one in all duties, 
interests, hopes, and pursuits. Their lives are 
blended into one life. Those who enter into it 


should understand that ever after there is but 
one end to seek, one rule to acknowledge, one . 


hope to animate, one cup of weal or woe to 
share. There can be no separate interests; 
the first appearance of this is the entering wedge 
which separates their hearts, is the rising cloud 
which is to darken their future lives. The smile 
of Heaven must bless, or a frowning Provi- 
dence depress, both alike. Hand in hand they 
must tread the same pathway, be it through dark- 
ness or in the clear sunlight, over flowers or on 
thorns. This mysterious and profound oneness 
is the emphatic significance which the Creator 
gave to the marriage relation, and is the founda- 
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tion on which Christ rested his stringent law 
of divorce. 

6. The only true basis of marriage ts affection. 
Following in the light of the Great Book which 
utters the words of Eternal Life, we are not 
ashamed to say the first and essential bond of 
marriage, and the charm which casts the bright- 
est radiance over it, is Love. Who has not 
felt its power, and who has not seen its beauty? 
Beautiful every-where; in the gay and happy 
world of life about us; beautiful when it paints 
rainbows in the face of the babe, whose spark- 
ling eyes beam it out like rising sunshine on 
the parent; beautiful in childhood, to whose 
joyous laugh it gives the sweetest ring; beauti- 
ful in the family circle, as it sparkles in the eyes 
of the loving sister, and throbs in the heart of 
the manly brother, drawing them together, the 
one to lean upon a brother’s arm, and feel the 
safety of the love that is there, the other proud 
of the purity and innocence of the affection that 
throbs in a sister’s heart; beautiful in the wife, 
as she lays her head on the husband’s breast, 
and there consecrates to him and to God her 
heart and life; beautiful in the husband, as in 
the pride of a manly devotion he throws his 
protecting arm around the dependent wife ; beau- 
tiful in the mother, as it looks out through her 
gentle eyes, beams in her loving face, trembles 
in her household song, mellows in her maternal 
voice; beaut>ful in the father, as it nerves him 
for his toil and makes his heart strong as he 
goes forth to work for those he loves ; beautiful 
in the evening, when returning weary, and worn, 
and tired of the busy world, he takes off the 
incasings of his heart, and cools and blesses it 
in the atmosphere of home. 

We repeat, the only true basis of marriage 
is affection. Upon no other condition does God 
sanction or bless it. Entered into upon any 
other consideration it ceases to be marriage, 
and is degraded into the insignificance of a mere 
civil compact. Not for the sake of alliances of 
interest or distinction, not for the sake of for- 
tune or rank, not for ambition, avarice, con- 
venience, or sensuality is this holy estate to be 
invaded. Love, and exclusive love, which sees 
in its object the being whom of all others it 
would draw to itself, is the golden chain which 
is to bind these hearts, is the sacred principle 
which is to sanctify this union. It is the pillar 
of cloud which is to throw its shade over their 
dwelling by day, and the pillar of fire which is 
to illuminate their sanctuary by night. And 
this affection must never be suffered to cool; it 
must ever burn and glow like the star that keeps 
watch in the midnight sky; or like the swan, 
whose whiteness gathers new luster with age, 





and which utters its sweetest note in death. 
This duty does not often fail on the part of 
the wife; the danger is in the busy, money- 
loving and money-getting husband. We do 
not like the, man that does not love his wife 
and home. Such a man “jis fit for treason, 
stratagems, and spoils; let no such man be 
trusted.” Unprincipled%r thoughtless, or sadly 
deceived must be the man who can forget that 
she has left all to follow him; that she has 
turned the tide of her affections, hopes, duties, 
and destiny away from all others to concentrate 
them all upon him, whom her confiding faith 
has believed to be worthy of her trust and affec- 
tion. In that confiding faith she has come to 
place her heart, her life, in his hands. Such 
faith demands the ever-answering love of her 
husband. 

“There is no one thing,” said Leigh Hunt, 
“more lovely in this life, more full of the divine 
courage, than when a young maiden from her 
past life, from her happy childhood, when she 
rambled over field and moor around her home; 
when a mother anticipated her wants and soothed 
her little cares ; when brothers and sisters grew 
from merry playmates to loving, trustful friends ; 
from the rooms sanctified by the death of rela- 
tives ; from the secure backgrounds of her child- 
hood, and girlhood, and maidenhood, looks out 
into the dark and unilluminated future, away 
from all that, and yet, unterrified, undaunted, 
places all that future in the hands of a stranger 
she has seen and loved.” Surely every true 
man will tenderly cherish such an offering of 
affection, and will bear long, and suffer much, 
before he will forget or trample upon such con- 
fiding love. In marriage woman risks most, 
nay, she risks all. She gives up all for one. 
If that one be true, manly, faithful, she feels a 
recompense for her loss; but if he be false, 
cowardly, and treacherous, she can only pine in 
secret, and lament the hour when first she lis- 
tened to the heartless words with which he 
deceived her yeung and trusting heart. 

What are styled among us marriages of con- 
venience or of interest are but civilized forms of 
actual barbarism. The Zulus of Africa trade 


‘Off a young ox for a wife; in China the parties 


never see each other till the contracts have 
been signed; the Hindoos betroth their chil- 
dren at an early age, and without the least refer- 
ence to the inclinations of the parties. No 
wonder, we say, that among these people matri- 
mony is in general at first only a farce, and 
often afterward a tragedy. But how much bet- 
ter than these customs of barbarism is the 
annual auction of females at our prominent 
watering-places ? 
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No nearer to the true significance of marriage 
are what may be called “marriages of despair,” 
when disappointed parties hurry off to cover 
their chagrin or to inflict a fancied vengeance 
by a hasty marriage. When the heart has 
loved, and has been defrauded of its love, it is 
but a fatal remedy to cast it away in a living 
sacrifice upon some. other object. The wreath 
may be around the head, but the fire burns into 
the soul, and eats without consuming. Unless, 
then, the choice of mutual love precedes the 
holy vow, marriage is but a mockery, or but a 
vulgar provision for a settlement, or a reckless 
venture, and no wonder that in such cases the 
consequences are almost always fatal. 





A HEART-SONG. 





ROSE-PETALS are paling, 

The leafage is failing, 

For Death draws anear 

The beautiful year ; 

Gray glooms are falling, 

Chill winds are calling— 

Would life lone and drear 

Could fade with the year, 
For heart-roses perish ere Nature’s are fled, 
And Spring hath no voices to waken the dead. 


Earth groweth aweary, 

With days bleak and dreary, 

And weary the soul, 

When dim shadows roll, 

Their black waves o’erflowing 

The sun’s gladsome glowing ; 

Grim tyrant is Fate 

To the longing who wait, 
The heart tires of beating and hands tire of strife, 
And brain tires of weaving its mystical life. 


Pale Autumn, when dying, 

*Mid Winter’s wild sighing, 

Wilt thou breathe no balm, 

No soul-healing calm, 

To hush all our weeping, 

And leave us soft sleeping 

’Neath snow-covered sod, 

At rest in our God, 
Till Spring-time eternal shall burst into bloom, 
And banish the darkness of earth’s Winter gloom? 


Trust, heart, so despairing, 

That raves, little caring 

To be and to beat; 

Though dead at thy feet 

Fall leaflets and roses, 

When brief Autumn closes, 

Yet budding and song, 
; Though lingering long, 
Shall touch thee to music, when sweetly and low, 
Thy God calls the blossoms from under the snow. 

Vor XXXI.—9 





O, sad leaves that quiver, . 

Adown yonder river, 

Your glory is done ; 

Ye ’ve drunk of the sun— 

Soft rain-drops have blessed ye, 

Light zephyrs caressed ye, 

But darkly the stream 

Ingulfed your bright dream— 
On stream silent flowing, yet broad as the sea, 
Are joys that have drifted their beauty from me. 


Cease, heart, from thy sorrow, 

A radiant morrow 

Shines over the tide— 

The fair, further side 

Doth hold in completeness, 

Thy joy’s tender sweetness ; 

They ’ve floated away, 

To regions of day; 
Thou ‘It cross o’er the river that ’s wide as the sea, 
To bliss that the angels have cherished for thee. 





THE GOLDEN HILLS. 





BEAUTIFUL stand the golden hills, 
Whose feet are washed by the river Death, 
We think of them with rapturous thrills, 
With glowing hearts and fainting breatk ; 
Those glorious hills of God, that lie 
Beneath his love’s unclouded sky. 


Between us and their wondrous glow, 
The cold, dark river swiftly glides, 
And o’er its bosom, hanging low, 
A veil of mist the glory hides ; 
No eye of love, with vision keen, 
May pierce beyond that darksome screen. 


Yet this we know, the bliss serene 
There thrilling heart may not conceive, 
No ear hath heard, no eye hath seen, 
The waiting raptures God will give, 
When, past the tides of earthly ills, 
His loved ones gain the golden hills. 


And when a pure and loving soul, 
With rapturous eyes upraised in prayer, 
Is borne to those bright tides that roll 
Beyond the misty barrier, 
A gleam of glory bursts its way 
Across the waters cold and gray. 


And they who wait upon the strand 
To watch the loved, receding face, 
And see the pale and shadowy hand 
Toward them wave a last embrace, 
When on the strean that light appears, 
Are comforted amid their tears. 


And rising from that hallowed place, 
They take their way through life again, 
Bereft, but with the power to trace 
Henceforth, in darkest hours of pain, 
The heavenly gleam that softly plays 
Above God’s most mysterious ways, 
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MY TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 





NEVER knew the sweetest of natural ties, 

my father dying before my birth, and my 

almost heart-broken mother surviving him 
less than a year. My father had possessed 
what in this quiet town was really a compe- 
tence. But all was lost, not long before his 
death, through the failure of his only brother, 
my Uncle James, then a business man in a dis- 
tant city. The particulars I never fully knew, 
but only that the failure was irretrievable. Un- 
cle James, as the friends have told me, came on 
to attend my mother’s funeral, and sogn after 
went abroad. 

My dear mother committed me, with her 
dying lips, to the care of her brother, Horace 
Grey, and, all unconscious of the misfortunes 
which clustered around my infant head, I was 
conveyed to my new home. My advent in the 
household of my uncle must have increased not 
a little Aunt Huldah’s many cares, with her 
little baby, not far from my own age, and the 
superintendence of farm-work, which she chose 
to assume, though her husband’s means were 
ample. She had, I doubt not, a feeling of pity 
for the motherless little one thus thrust upon 
her care. Yet I was no kin of hers, and a 
troublesome child from the beginning. That 
she did not love me much was not so very 
strange, and when, some months afterward, 
another babe was born, my presence in the 
family must have seemed all the more a burden. 

The bitterness that, as I grew out of baby- 
hood, became thus a part—the part most viv- 
idly remembered—of my child-life, Aunt Huldah 
could not guess. I was, I knew, a sad blun- 
derer, breaking the: dishes when, under some 
unusual stress of domestic occupation, I was 
pressed into the service; dropping burning 
lamps upon the carpet, or upon the nicely 
washed floor; forgetting invariably to close 
doors in the Winter, and as persistently clos- 
ing them in Summer; tearing, my dresses, and 
wearing out my shoes and stockings, entirely 
oblivious of trouble or expense. I see now 
how utterly disheartening a career so full of 
annoyance and of so little promise must have 
appeared to my Aunt Huldah, herself the very 
embodiment of order and neatness—one of the 
happy few who realize in practice their own 
highest ideal. But I was not altogether stupid, 
as I seemed, and certainly not willful. My cousin 
Mattie was my opposite in character and bear- 
ing, a graceful, sprightly, efficient little maiden, 
walking dutifully in her mother’s foot-steps, 
and furnishing a standard of daily reference 
when it became necessary to impress me with 








the extent of my own delinquencies. These 
comparisons were not good for either child, 
and I have since wondered that she assumed 
no more in virtue of a superiority which she 
was never allowed to forget, and which I had 
no disposition to dispute. Harry, two years 
younger, both, Mattie and myself loved and 
admired, yielding almost without questioning 
to his imperious will; and, indeed, every body 
loved Harry, with all his peremptory ways. 

Nine years passed under my uncle’s roof—a 
season not without its pleasures, for joy is the 
natural element of children. Then, in many 
respects, my lot was a favored one. In dress 
no difference was made between Mattie and 
myself, and our social and school opportunities 
were the same. 

Yet all the while I yearned for the privilege 
of loving some one to whom my love should be 
a boon. Vaguely at first the conception arose, 
and every day it became more painfully, because 
more hopelessly, distinct. My uncle seemed far 
removed from me, and the further because I 
knew he was daily apprised of my various mis- 
haps and misdemeanors. Toward my aunt I 
had a feeling akin to love, and such a longing 
that I might sometimes share the caresses she 
lavished upon her children. 

In my twelfth year a daughter was added to 
the family. Her coming proved an era in my 
child-history, and I felt a new life warming my 
long-benumbed heart and filling all the void. 
Doubtless, in these circumstances, my charac- 
ter assumed a different aspect to others—for 
love is a beautifier not only of the loved, but 
also of the loving one—and thus my relations 
to Aunt Huldah changed surprisingly. Our 
hearts were drawn together as they were drawn 
toward Alice. Then, as a result of that quick- 
ened sense with which I seemed now endued, 
and of my own somewhat maturing wisdom, it 
happened that occasions of dissatisfaction with 
me became less and less frequent. 

Not long after this to me so great event, an- 
other happened, destined to affect very seriously 
my whole life. A new school was opened in the 
town, offering unusual advantages. I had ever 
loved study, and, furnished thus with all need- 
ful aids, the paths of knowledge opened most 
invitingly before me. One of the teachers, 
Nellie Austen—one to whom, as scholars, we 
owed most—became a member of my uncle’s 
family; and now, though many little rills of 
domestic unhappiness still found their way into 
my life’s current, the sympathy, the friendship 
which Miss Austen manifested toward me, with 
the affection of my Alice, made this the kappi- 
est period I had ever known. 
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Our little pet was now nearly two years old, 
and when out of school I was her almost con- 
stant attendant. I had one day taken her some 
distance. Returning, we had nearly reached 
home, when suddenly a horse which had broken 
loose came tearing toward us. I rushed for the 
gate, but not in season to prevent the destruc- 
tion of her little carriage, from which the child 
was violently thrown. One moment she lay, her 
golden curls sweeping the dust, silent, motion- 
less; the next she was in my arms, and, with a 
strength born of love and terror, I carried her 


‘up through the long drive-way, which seemed, 


as I toiled on, to have no end. 

It was a momentary relief to see Aunt Hul- 
dah descending the steps. Catching a glimpse 
of my precious burden, she flew toward me, 
her shrieks for help mingling with censures for 
my carelessness. Neighbors came rushing in. 
They bore Alice into the house, I following in 
mute despair. A few hurried words from me 
explained the circumstances; but, in Aunt Hul- 
dah’s wild excitement, she scarce heeded or 
even heard, and spurned me from her. Mean- 
while the doctor had come, and hours which 
seemed ages passed before tokens of life ap- 
peared. But at length the eyes opened, the 
lips unclosed, there was a faint moan, and then 
the tears streamed down Aunt Huldah’s face. 
Almost as by miracle our darling had escaped 
unharmed. 

Not at once did my aunt learn to dissociate 
me from the accident so nearly fatal. It was 
only as she saw my daily devotion to her child, 
now more tender, more vigilant than ever, that 
her manner regained somewhat of kindliness. 
Childhood passed into youth, and youth, by in- 
sensible stages, into womanhood. My position 
in the family had become more assured. Miss 
Austen’s friendship bore most precious fruit in 
the culture of my own mind and heart. Mattie, 
too, under the same benign influence, developed 
into a noble, earnest-hearted woman. Harry, 
now a collegian, gave promise of a brilliant 
career. Those were sunny days when he came 
home. on vacations, bringing some friend, per- 
haps, and the house and the woods alternately 
would ring with our merry laughter. 

But I must hasten to a period in my life 
of marked interest. Frank Bertram came into 
town and commenced the practice of law. 
While to all courteous and acceptable in his 
deportment, his attentions to myself became 
very soon so marked that Aunt Huldah spoke 
to me on the propriety of giving him more 
decided encouragement. And, indeed, I was 
not uninterested in his demonstrations of re- 
gard. It was the first time I had been thus 





approached, and I am sensitive to kindness. 
As his wife I should know pecuniary independ- 
ence. On this Aunt Huldah dwelt eloquently. 
But I did not feel quite satisfied with Mr. Ber- 
tram’s character, nor with the nature of the 
feeling he had awakened in my heart, and to 
marry merely for a home would be, I thought, 
to take a position of pitiful dependence. 

Dear Aunt Huldah was indignant when I 
expressed to her something of what I felt, and 
thought me proud and foolish. Matters were 
becoming almost painfully exciting, when our 
thoughts as a family were forced into another 
channel. I have said little of my Uncle Hor- 
ace; and, indeed, while a man of unblemished 
character, he had none of those marked traits 
which compel a measure of interest. He was 
reticent, both constitutionally and from circum- 
stances, Aunt Huldah’s ready speech making 
it less necessary that others in the household 
should talk freely. As I grew older, and bet- 
ter understood my uncle, our relations came to 
be of a very affectionate character. He felt, I 
think, that my early days in his family were not 
happy ones, and, more and more, he was drawn 
to me for my mother’s sake. 

In the course of years we began to notice in 
him at times a sadness approaching to melan- 
choly. It grieved us all, but I, more than any 
other, was successful in relieving it. This was 
but the prelude to a double sorrow in the heavy 
pecuniary losses and subsequent sudden death 
of this dear friend. For years he had been 
engaged in speculations which promised large 
returns, but, with many others, he met disap- 
pointment. 

It was surprising that in these circumstances 
Aunt Huldah bore up so nobly. We knew the 
impetuous strength of her affections, and then 
her naturally proud spirit could not but recoil 
from the prospect of an old age of limitations 
and dependence. We could hot doubt that it 
was because of God’s sufficient grace that she 
fainted not in this time of her adversity. 

At once Mattie and myself were planning a 
union of effort as teachers, with the view of 
making aunt’s life as free and happy as possi- 
ble. But there was Alice, just entered on a 
four years’ course of study, and Harry not yet 
through college, with his professional studies to 
follow, and the expected two years in Europe, 
which it would cost us girls quite as much as 
it could himself to be obliged to give up. But 
he was brave, thinking only of his mother and 
sisters, and, as with these he tenderly included 
myself, I found something of sweetness even 
in that trying hour. 

It was a few nights after my uncle’s funeral 
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that we were sitting, Mattie, Harry, and myself, 
in the side parlor talking over our plans. Aunt 
Huldah had gone to bed. It was touching to 
observe how, ever since her husband’s death, 
her love had gone out to her youngest born. 
And, with every night’s return, Alice must be 
close folded to her heart. 

It was a stormy night, a heavy rain dashing 
against the windows, now and then lashed by the 
dripping branches of our elms, whose tardy un- 
folding I had watched so many successive Sum- 
mers. Another Spring and we should all perhaps 
be far away from the old homestead pursuing 
paths which might never again bring us together 
as now. Some such thought doubtless came to 
us all, but we said only cheering words. Sud- 
denly we distinguished the sound of wheels 
coming up the driverway, and Harry hastened 
to offer a welcome to either friend or stranger 
who should solicit hospitality on that tempestu- 
ous night. I heard my name pronounced in a 
strange and yet somewhat familiar voice, “ Ma- 
rianna Lee,” and soon, wondering and troubled, 
I knew not why, I was ushered into the library 
to meet a stout, bearded man of middle age. 
He saluted me most cordially, saying, “ Don’t 
you know me? Don’t you know your Uncle 
James? Sure enough, sure enough, I should 
never have recognized my baby niece in this 
stately young lady.” I can not express what I 
felt at meeting thus, for the first time, a near 
representative of my father’s family. I was too 
happy in forgetting all that was painful in his 
relations to my father and myself. He was not 
long in telling me of the special object of his 
visit. After a series of business disappointments 
Providence, he said, had smiled on him—I no- 
ticed with pleasure the form of expression—he 
was now wealthy, and was ready to make me 
full restitution for all that my father had lost 
through his agency. I was bewildered by the 
proposal—almost feeling that the amount he 
named could not rightfully be mine. It seemed 
a thing so out of course. My hesitancy seemed 
to amuse Uncle James. But when he assured 
me that this disposition of affatrs would leave 
him still in affluence, there seemed nothing 
more to be said. It flashed on me, too, what I 
might thus do for Aunt Huldah and my cousins. 
The privilege seemed too dear—too blessed. 

I slept little that night. My eyes overflowed 
with grateful tears, and my heart with prayer, 
that God would direct my decisions. 

I found that to purchase my awncle’s house 
would absorb one-third of my little property. 
This I decided to do, and in addition to buy the 
family horse and carriage for Aunt Huldah. 
The farm she wou!d not wish to retain, and the 





house furniture, with something besides, would 
probably be assigned to her. Mattie would 
teach, as she had proposed. She would insist, 
I was sure, in meeting a part of Alice’s ex- 
penses—those for her clothing, perhaps—and I 
would pay her school and miscellaneous bills. 
No one must object, I thought; though, as it 
proved, the dear child herself, Aunt Huldah, 
and all were disposed to do so. 

I proposed to Harry to advance all the funds 
he would need for his Senior year. To this he 
ultimately consented, but only on condition of 
repayment at a future day. He felt sure that 
he might find an opportunity to go abroad as 
tutor, as Frank Lewis had done. By private 
pupils at home, too, he could meet the expenses 
of his professional study. Happily Mattie had 
just received an advantageous appointment in 
our own academy, and so would be at home; I 
also would pay a modest board to Aunt Huidah. 
This I should insist on. 

All was arranged with Harry and Mattie be- 
fore I announced my intentions to Aunt Huldah. 
She was sitting alone at evening in her own 
room, pale and thoughtful. I took my seat on 
a stgol beside her and unfolded my design, I 
hardly knew how. I paused, and she spoke— 
words never. to be repeated—words of confes- 
sion and af sorrow at her own ill-judged course 
with me. It was more than I could bear, and I 
entreated her to be silent. She proceeded at 
length to characterize my proposition in terms 
far beyond any merit of mine. For, indeed, as 
I assured her, I was doing myself the greatest 
possible pleasure. She objected that she could 
not allow me to make so great a sacrifice on her 
account. I rejoined: “ You are the only mother 
I have ever known. I owe you more than 
I can ever pay. Your children are dear as 
brother and sisters to me. I ask only to fill 
the place of a sister to them, of a daughter to 
you.” Aunt Huldah yielded, drawing me to- 
ward her and affectionately embracing me. 

I have little more tosay. Uncle James spent 
some weeks with us, and was invaluable in 
his services to my aunt. Through his influence 


‘ the creditors have been induced to grant her an 


allowance of several thousands. She is indeed 
a mother to me now. Her large, warm heart 
has given me room. When she loves, it is 
without stint. 

But this sketch would be incomplete did I 
not speak again of Frank Lewis. I knew him 
at first through Nellie Austen, who esteemed 
him most highly. I could not describe him 
very well. His looks are not remarkable, and 
of his “ways,” perhaps in the circumstances it 
is enough that I like them. He is wonderful 
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in his love of children, and for a gentleness 
which regards especially the aged, and all un- 
cared for by others. This first attracted me. 
Lately I have come to know more of his inner 
nature, and find him at once so modest and so 
lofty, with a most genuine warmth of soul, and 
yet having ever a certain measure in speech and 
act. That may seem to imply a lack of sponta- 
neity, while he is truly simple. But I will not 
goon. Enough, that on a very brief acquaint- 
ance we have been drawn toward each other so 
strongly, that the nature of the tie which binds 
and must ever bind us, is no longer doubtful. 
Aunt Huldah thinks he has not enough of 
worldly wisdom, and says,.smiling, that I have 
so little it is not safe for us to come together. 
Perhaps so; but I will risk all that, and so will 
Frank. 

My twenty-first birthday came ; and with due 
forms Uncle James transferred to me my little 
fortune—for such it appeared to me. Besides 
our own dear home circle, Uncle James, Frank 
Lewis, and Nellie Austen were with us. It was 
a pleasant, a memorable day. 

I have but to add that if Uncle James should 
one day become the husband of our Nellie, and 
should make a home for his bride in our little 
town, those events would not greatly surprise 
me, and certainly they would leave me nothing 
earthly to desire. P 
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yOT many months since, a plain country- 
X man called on a good deacon, and, with a 
face a yard long, inquired, ‘What do you 
think of that air Beecher? They say that he’s 
goin’ to set the niggers, and the Ingins, and the 
women a voting.” The comforting suggestion 
that if the women voted all would be sure to 
come right, only called forth from our dis- 
consolate friend the most dolorous, “O, dear 
me, suz!” 

At the very mention of female suffrage there 
spring up troops of tramping bloomers, leaving 
cradles unrocked, stockings undarned, babies 
bawling, and bread burning, to rally at the 
caucuses or wrangle at the polls. 

“Be sure and not exalt the women that figure 
at female conventions,” writes a good friend 
and reverend divine. “I do hope you will en- 
tirely oppose woman’s jumping into the slough 
of politics, and give a clear and sound testimony 
against the so-called right, showing that it will 
be no privilege, no gain, no good. By assuming 





it she will have less protection than she now 
has, and her influence to change any unfavor- 
able legislation will be less. I don’t think 
women would thank men for extending to them 
the right of suffrage. Their instinctive sense, 
and love of purity and charity, would lead them 
to shrink from any such right, if right it be. 
Only the voice of earnest protest should be 
heard on this subject. Not that woman would 
vote wrong, but her influence is mightier and 
better as it is. If she enters that arena she 
mugt run, wrestle, box, and fight, as men do.” 

“Women are trying to aborder questions,” 
says the lamented Robertson, “which men had 
looked upon as settled; and this might have 
been expected from their being less able to 
understand or recognize the authority of statute 
law and conventional moralities than men, and 
less disposed to acknowledge their eternal obliga- 
tion. That great question, how far con- 
ventional law is to stifle the workings of inclina- 
tion, and how far inclination . . . is justified 
in bidding it defiance, . . . is a perilous one, 
and opens the door for boundless evil as well 
as good.” 

I admit the full force of all these »emarks, 
and I admit also that the question of female 
suffrage is not only one of the most knottY and 
perplexing, but also one of the gravest and 


‘| most important, of any now agitating the public 


mind. But what can we women do? There is 
neither reason nor justice in asserting, without 
examination, that the affirmative view is absurd, 
or in holding it up as worthy of unmingled deris- 
ion. That the arguments sometimes presented 
are puerile and repulsive, and that some of its 
advocates are held in disrepute, does not alter 
the fact that there are highly intelligent men 
and women committed to,it. Besides, “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 

A letter lies before me from an eminent D. 
D., which says, “I go with you that it is not 
good for man to be alone; that the head of the 
woman is the man, but the heart and best life 
of the man is the woman; and if the woman 
has the right—from different candidates—to 
choose her own husband who is to govern the 
household, I ‘do not see why she should not 
have an equal right to choose the men who are 
to govern her husband. In both cases she is 
more likely to vote and act for the well-being 
of society, than he would be if he were the 
lord of society without her choice.” 

Now, though on this subject I was brought up 
“after the most straitest sect,” having all my 
life long been saturated with discourse against 
woman’s appearance in.the pulpit, on the plat; 
form, at the polls, or even as an exhorter at 
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the Church conference, yet I am tempted to 
look forth from my conservative loop-hole over 
the bloodless battle-field. Disclaiming all par- 
tisan purpose, and even any absolute convictions 
on a subject fraught with so many difficulties, 
yet there are some points on which my impres- 
sions are clear and strong, and these I am dis- 
posed to present. Besides, I can not but feel 
that an impartial survey of both sides of a 
question is necessary in order to form opinions 
entitled to any weight. 

It is urged that it would be unseemly. for 
women to be wading in the dirty waters of poli- 
tics, and draggling and wrangling round the 
ballot-box. But who are the wranglers, and 
who have made these waters dirty? Why is 
any collection of men, from college boys up- 
ward, inclined to rowdyism? What a sight in 
our legislative halls—our venerated law-makers 
sitting in solemn conclave with feet often higher 
than their heads, chewing, spitting, and some- 
times in a condition still more unbecoming the 
representatives of a great people! And at the 
polls these scenes of semi-barbarism are re- 
peated in a yet more repulsive form, so that we 
can hardly wonder that fastidious men are some- 
timeg driven from them in sheer disgust. 

Ba open the ballot-box to woman, and in 
spite of all the prophets the magician’s Jresto 
change will ensue. For she appears there in 
her promenade attire, and whether in her modest 
simplicity, her stately dignity, or with winning 
airs and graces, a hush falls on the riotous 
elements. Work-day clothes, rowdy hats, grim- 
aces, vulgarisms, and profanity give place to 
clean linen, shining Sunday suits, gentlemanly 
bows, and general courtesies. Now why should 
it be any more unbecoming womanhood, under 
these circumstances,’to drop a vote into the 
ballot-box than a letter into the mail-box? But 
the same objection is rung over and over with 
as many variations as there are notes in the 
gamut. 

“If Dr. Harriet wishes one corduroy privilege 
she must take the others. She must not only 
get posted up in politics, but in brandy-smashes 
and blackguardism, for a timely drink or a 
smutty repartee has as much influence at the 
polls as facts, eloquence, and excitement. There 
are expressions that would fall unobserved and 
harmless in a company of men, which are intol- 
erable in the hearing of women.” 

Were there, then, two sets of commandments 
delivered on Mt. Sinai? Are there two stand- 
ards of propriety and moral purity? What a 
picture is here presented! And remember that 
it is not a piece of gratuitous railing gotten 
up at some female convention. It was a man 





familiar with these scenes who sketched the 
graphic likeness. What a proof has he fur- 
nished of the need of some clarifying and ele- 
vating influence in political life! 

It is argued that female suffrage would take 
woman out of her sphere. But this is the very 
point at issue. What is her sphere? To ascer- 
tain this is one of the special tasks undertaken 
by the conventionists, as is seen from the follow- 
ing resolution adopted at one of their public 
meetings : 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of the women 
of our day to study enough of that abstruse 
science of surveying to define, if possible, the 
boundaries of ‘their own sphere,’ that man be 
no longer compelled to inform them of its limits.” 

In order to a fair adjustment of this matter, 
the convention claims for woman that freedom 
of action which, disregarding mere prescriptive 
enactments, shall allow full play to her whole 
nature. A constitutional difference in the sexes 
is admitted—a difference which will stand in 
spite of agitation, and which no amount of “sur- 
veying” can obliterate. Even should we take 
the prevailing public sentiment as correctly de- 
fining these “boundaries,” there is no more 
need to /egislate woman out of the pulpit, the 
court-room, and the army, than man out of the 
nursery, the kitchen, and the millinery estab- 
lishment. But what is the precise point of 
inconsistency between excelling in the domestic 
department, and feeling an interest in questions 
affecting the nation? And where, in all the 
length and breadth of the land, can you find a ° 
woman who has not given many a thought to 
the late unparalleled crisis in the history of our 
country, and who has not formed an opinion on 
the subject? Now, is it the possession, or the 
expression, of such opinions that unsexes her? 

The preference of a great majority of women 
is, doubtless, for what is Jar excellence their 
peculiar province—a quiet home-life. To be 
queen of this realm, what sweeter dominion, 
what higher glory, can woman crave? And 
should she, for any reason, be banished from 
it, what a lack of the amenities and the beati- 


‘tudes, what disorder and disaster would ensue ! 


But the State is no other than a large family. 
Must it not, then, suffer the same loss and 
detriment when woman is permitted to take no 
part in its counsels? and none the less really, 
because, from lack of experiment, it has no con- 
sciousness of what it loses? Weuld not her 
presence in our legislative halls prove an open 
sesame to the treasuries of the State in behalf of 
our struggling female colleges and seminaries? 
And were the thousands of broken-hearted 
wives and daughters allowed a voice in our law- 
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making, what an incalculable influence would 
be brought to bear on good morals! 

The fear that to give woman political rights 
would utterly destroy man’s chivalrous respect 
for her, would, if well founded, prove a serious, 
if not fatal, objection. For her to forfeit this 
knightly reverence would be to turn*the beauti- 
ful poetry of nature into the dullest, working- 
day prose. Yet let there be no misunderstand- 
ing here. To be placed on a pedestal for ad- 
miration or for homage, is what no sensible 
woman desires. Instead of sighing for the 
effete chivalry of medizval darkness, she asks 
for those deeper sentiments of respect and that 
high-toned courtesy which are founded on a 
distinct recognition of her true, complete indi- 
viduality. And we always find that where there 
is the nearest approach to civil equality, there 
womanhood is the most truly reverenced. 

My readers may marvel if I go to benighted 
Africa for illustrations on this point; but the 
recent researches of Dr. Livingstone in that 
terra incognita have made known to us some 
exceedingly interesting facts. In singular con- 
trast with the usual down-trodden condition of 
woman in barbarous nations, we learn that 
among certain African tribes female suffrage is 
taken for granted. And it is among these very 
tribes that a chivalrous respect is paid to woman 
which is not often equaled in the most enlight- 
ened countries. 

“If you demand any thing of a man,” re- 
marks Dr. Livingstone, “he replies, ‘I will 
talk with my wife about it.’ If the woman con- 
sents, your demand is granted. If she refuse, 
you will receive a negative reply.” 

And if Queen Victoria, as a wife, was cher- 
ished with no less tender sentiment and affec- 
tion on account of her governing the British 
Empire, why should any wife be, simply because 
she casts a ballot at her husband’s side? You 
may argue, indeed, that Victoria reigns only in 
name, being herself governed by her ministers. 
But that does not affect the question. She has 
the same rights and the same authority that a 
king would have on the same throne, and this 
is all that is contended for—civil equality. Of 
course many wives would vote with their hus- 
bands, and, it is to be hoped, without constraint. 
But is it an infrequent thing for the votes of 
men to be influenced by others, and even sold 
to the highest bidder? And the fact of wom- 
an’s possessing the right of suffrage, so far 
from depreciating her in man’s esteem, would 
greatly improve the réle of many family des- 
pots, so that she would be a decided gainer, 
instead of loser, by the change. 

Besides, there is a natural tendency in gov- 
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ernment to propitiate voters by bestowing on 
them the public charities, the lucrative posi- 
tions, and the educational advantages, at its 
disposal. All this has operated, very partially, 
in favor of man; and it is evident that only 
through extending the political franchise to 
woman, can both sexes have equality of right 
and power before the law. 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
This was the battle-cry of the Revolution. Yet, 
through the inconsistency of our Government, 
many women who are large tax-payers are sub- 
ject to just this tyranny. I am well aware that 
it was representation for men exclusive of 
women that was claimed and fought for at Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill. But does that make 
the inconsistency any the less? Whatever 
may be said about those women who have hus- 
bands to represent them, there is a class who 
are taxed without any voice in the matter. And 
why are they not as really liable to tyranny in 
such taxation as were the Colonies? Do men 
say to therh, “ You must have confidence in us?” 
So said old.mother England to her daughter 
Colonies. But she abused her power, notwith- 
standing this exhortation. And have American 
laws concerning women been so remarkably just 
as to free them from all solicitude ? 

Is it a strange thing that a woman, who, by 
her single-handed energy and hard toil, has 
earned a little money, should object to its being 
appropriated to public uses, without so much 
as “by your leave, madam ?” or that the woman 
of intelligence and culture who inherits a hand- 
some fortune, and who voluntarily expends 
thousands for the public benefit, should feel 
slightly aggrieved at being heavily taxed with- 
out liberty to utter a word, while the wooden- 
headed Patrick who drives her coach or digs 
her potatoes exults in his privilege of voting on 
the disposal of her property? Thus the very 
principle on which the American Republic was 
founded, and for which’so much precious blood 
was shed, is essentially and continually violated. 

But this inconsistency is not peculiar to our 
country. In a spirited article which appeared 
in an English monthly some years since, the 
writer says: “Woman is perfectly competent 
to pronounce on the skill of a physician who 
may save or sacrifice life on a large scale in 
the county hospital. She helps to elect the 
sovereigns of India, who hold their sittings in 
Leadenhall-street. All this is reasonable and 


constitutional, but—vote for a member of Par- 


liament—preposterous! What makes this mat- 
ter still more odd is that a man does not vote 
because he is a man, still less because he is 
an honest man or a wise man, but because he 
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is a ten-pounder or upward. There, and there 
alone, is his qualification. But, though the 
woman be a fifty-pounder and upward, and 
both honest and wise into the bargain, yet it 
availeth not. Truly, it is very mysterious.” 

But women are not gualified to vote. And, 
pray, why not? Is the disability physical or 
intellectual? The want of physical ability is 
urged with a. certain show of reason against 
their entering some of the laboring vocations. 
But, though they may lack strength to carry a 
hod, they surely have sufficient to carry a bal- 
lot. And, if not inéellectually fit to cast a vote, 
how are they fit to manage a family, to train 
children, and to be companions for a husband? 
Says an English writer; “While women con- 
tribute to the support of government, and are 
not exempted by the weakness of their sex 
from paying taxes, it seems to us a plain case 
that they should have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the revenue.” 

The main objections to female suffrage have 
been well summed up as follows :* 

“1, Its incompatibility with household care 
and the duties of maternity. 

“2. Its hardening effect on the character, 
politics not being fit for woman. 

“3. The inexpediency of increasing compe- 
tition in the already crowded fields of labor 
and office.” 

But to this it is answered, 

“1, There are a great many women who will 
never be mothers and housekeepers, and, if 
there were not, suffrage is not more incompat- 
ible with maternity and housekeeping than it 
is with mercantile life and the club-room. 

“2. If it hardens women it will harden men, 
and the politics which are not fit for her are 
not fit for him, nor will they become so till 
her presence gives man a motive to purify 
them. ; 

‘3. At the worst, competition could only go 
so far that a man and a woman could earn 
as little together as the man now does alone. 
This would be better than the present condi- 
tion of things, for they would then be equal 
partners, and no longer master and slave. 
Both would work, and neither need pine.” 

You object to female suffrage that it would 
be a revolutionary innovation. But have you 
forgotten that, on seeing a steam-boat plowing 
the Thames, the Greenwich pensioners pro- 
tested stoutly against it as contrary to nature, 
and that in the reign of Charles II, when Lon- 
don had half a million of inhabitants, there 


**The College, the Market, and the Court.’”’ To this book, 
and to “‘Woman’s Wrongs,’ I am much indebted in the prepa- 
ration of this article. 








was a resolute opposition to street lamps, while 
more than a century later, on the proposition 
to light London with gas, Sir Walter Scott 
remarked, “It can’t be done; it’s only the 
dream of a fanatic,” while Sir Humphrey Davy 
argued, “It’s all nonsense; you might as well 
talk of lighting the city with a slice of the 
moon.” 

It is further objected that female suffrage 
is incompatible with woman’s character, and 
would be destructive to her delicacy. This 
apprehension, apparently so well founded, 
appeals instinctively to our better sentiments. 
But, on looking at it in the light of history, we 
find a similar objection formerly urged against 
her going unveiled in the streets; and, not 
more than two centuries ago, women were not 
allowed to testify in court, lest it should “learn 
them confidence, and make them subject to too 
much familiarity with men and strangers.” 

It is urged again that it would be damaging 
in the last degree to the interests of society. 
Here, also, history teaches how great changes 
have been accomplished without the disastrous 
results which were anticipated. At the prop- 
osition of Sir Samuel Romilly to abolish the 
death penalty for stealing a handkerchief, the 
law-officers of the Crown strongly opposed it, 
on the ground of its endangering the whole 
criminal code of England; and, when the bill 
for abolishing the slave-trade passed the House 
of Lords, Lord St. Vincent indignantly stalked 
out, declaring that he washed his hands of the 
ruin of the British Empire. 

Now, it is not my design to load these his- 
torical facts with an unwarrantable burden. 
But, while they do not prove that objections 
to an innovatign are never well founded, they 
certainly do prove that the mere fact of the 
strongest and the most persistent opposition 
to any measure on the part of very good and 
very wise men does not necessarily demon- 
strate that said measure is ridiculous, or un- 
wise, or impracticable. 

But, although the reasons for refusing the 
ballot to woman should not hold good, and 


‘although her right to it should be clearly estab- 


lished, the question comes up, Will it, after all, 


prove the wonderful talisman that has been | 


predicted? Will it give bread to the starving 
married woman, or a husband to the well-fed 
single one? Will it make the feeble strong, or 
educate the ignorant, or raise the degraded, or 
enlarge the narrow-minded, or give a high posi- 
tion or a lucrative vocation to the inefficient or 
the indolent? And, while it would increase the 
votes numerically, would it change their polit- 
ical result? Indirectly, by assisting to educate 
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woman more thoroughly, by imposing on her 
the necessity of looking after her own inter- 
ests, and by giving her something better than 
gossip to feed on, it might help in all these 
directions. But it has no inherent virtue, as 
some fondly imagine, to make her a good 
teacher or physician, a successful clerk, or 
artist, or artisan, or in any sense a wiser or a 
better woman. 

The ballot does not so much give character 
to the voter, whether male or female, as receive 
It is a power for good or evil, according to 
the quality of the holder. But it might help to 
convince woman of her right to work, and of 
the true dignity of. labor, and thus arouse her 
ambition to make a place for herself, and to 
become an influence in society. 

It is said that women will gain whatever 
they have energy to resolve on, and that, by 
indomitable purpose, such women have won 
for themselves the highest position and the 
most ample recompense. What need, then, 
have they of the ballot? But, because they 
have shown such skill in securing, have they 
any the less need of power in protecting these 
interests? Besides, the ballot would furnish a 
stand-point from which they could help to re- 
move those disabilities,. great or small, that 
prove hinderances to the advance of ordinary 
women. It is not so much for the exceptional 
cases, which always take care of themselves, as 
for the masses, that this right is urged. 

But it is pleaded that the great improvement 
which has already taken place, in the repeal of 
old laws and the enactment of new ones, through 
the influence of a few women shows what can 
be done without the ballot. Who, then, can 
predict what might be accomplished were it 
placed in the hands of these very women, and 
how great might be their influence in securing 
a right use of it by their weaker and less en- 
lightened sisters? 





COUSIN MARGARET. 





ERHAPS you have seen my Cousin Mar- 
garet. If so you will say with me, that 

} she is one of the most quiet, gentle, un- 
selfish persons you ever saw. During my long 
Summer vacation I usually spent a few. weeks 
in the pleasant old farm-house that had been 
her home from childhood, and was always so 
glad when she could be at home for a few days. 
She is the village dress-maker, and for miles 
around there are calls for Margaret Harris, | 
whenever any additions are made to the ward- 
robe of the feminine portion of the community, ! 





She still adheres to the old custom of itinerat- 
ing from house to house, and is thus an occa- 
sional visitor in many homes, and always a 
welcome one I think. Her face is plain, and 
can never have been handsome; threads of 
silver are visible in her dark hair; but there is 
a charm in her manner and appearance that 
many really pretty people never have. She has 
such a faculty of taking every thing by “the 
smooth handle ;” .that no matter how irritable 
are those around her, or how disagreeable the 
weather, she is always pleasant and cheerful. I 
have often wondered why some man has not 
been discerning enough to see her many good 
qualities and secure such a treasure. 

One sultry August afternoon we were in the 
large, cool sitting-room, where the east window 
is almost hidden by the luxuriant creeper, I 
industriously doing nothing, and Margaret sew- 
ing on a wedding-dress for a young girl who 
lived near. We were speaking of the dress, 
and at last I ventured to say, “‘ Margaret, why 
have you never married?” She laughed quietly 
as usual and said, “ What makes you ask such 
a question, Carrie?” “Because I have often 
wondered if you never had any romantic epi- 
sodes in your life.” Then as I saw a sad look 
on her face I added, “ Pardon me, dear Marga- 
ret, I was thoughtless to ask such a question; 
but if you can trust me I wish you would an- 
swer it. You don’t know how much good your 
experience might do me.” 

She was silent a few moments and then said, 
“It isn’t worth hearing, Carrie; but if you 
would really like to know about it I ll tell you. 
You know that this is my birthplace, and I 
spent my childhood as children usually do, ex- 
cept that I had more care than many, as mother 
never enjoyed good health. I was the eldest, 
and at fourteen left school to learn the dress- 
maker’s trade with an old friend of mother’s at 
Melton. I was obliged to come home before 
my time had expired, to take care of mother, 
who was very sick with the lung fever. She 
was quite poorly all Summer, and I could not 
leave her, so I commenced taking in work at 
home. I went in society very little, and when 
I did John Fields usually went with me. We 
were old school-mates and near neighbors, so it 
was nothing strange. He was fine-looking, and 
had an easy, pleasing way, that made him a 
general favorite; and I often wondered why he 
did not take some pretty girl instead of poor 
plain me. Two years passed pleasantly, and I 
promised to be his wife. I need not tell you 
that my life was very joyous then, and the future 
looked bright and full of happiness. 

“One Summer evzning | sat at my window 
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watching the moon coming up behind the trees, 
and thinking that I was one of the happiest 
people livin«, when my ear caught these words, 
‘Well, father, I suppose that Margaret will 
have a home of her own soon.’ ‘Yes,’ said my 
father with a sigh, ‘John wiil take her away 
from us before long, but I do n’t see how in the 
world you are to get along without her. Her 
earnings are a great help to us, and you are too 
feeble to do the work with what little help Kate 
can give you. You know that over-work and a 
cold brought on your fever Summer before last.’ 
‘I know it, but I'll try to get along some way. 
Kate is twelve years old, and ought to be a 
great deal of help. I’m afraid that she ’ll have 
to leave school though, when Margaret goes, 
and I can’t bear to have her do that.’ 

“T could listen ne longer, but threw myself 
on the bed and cried until I was tired out. 
After this outburst of grief I was calmer, and 
could look at the matter reasonably. I knew 
that every word I heard was true, and no won- 
der that father was afraid to have mother try to 
do the work. I was strong and had been very 
careful of her, hardly letting her do any thing 
for fear that it was too hatd for her, and had 
served till eleven and twelve o’clock many a 
night, to keep my customers and do the house- 
work. Kate was so smart and quick to learn, 
and Mr. Alcott said that in two years more she 
would be fitted for a teacher. 

“Must she give up this darling wish that I 
might be happy? Then the thought of giving 
up John seemed to crush all the joy and bright- 
ness out of my life. I wrestled long with these 
contending feelings, and finally knelt down and 
prayed as I never did before. Gradually a quiet 
peace stole into my troubled heart, and a de- 
termination to do my duty at home. After mid- 
night, while the rest of the family were quietly 
sleeping, I wrote a letter to John, telling him 
that I had not deceived him, but could never 
be his wife, and asking him henceforth to regard 
me only as a friend. I dared not give him my 
reason, for I knew that he would go right to 
mother, and she, with her usual self-denial, 
would say that she could get along well enough 
without me, and between the two I should be 
persuaded to change my mind. He came to 
me very angry, and asked an explanation, which, 
of course, I did not give. His last words were, 
‘Very well, Miss Harris, I shall never trouble 
you again.’” — 

Tears filled her eyes and mine; but soon 
recovering her usual self-possession she pro- 
ceeded, “O, Carrie, work was never such a 
blessing to me as for a few months after this. 
People wondered what had gone wrong between 





us, but I never gave them any satisfaction, and 
you are the first person I ever told about it, 
except my intimate friend, Fannie Allen, who 
died two or three years after. Mother missed 
him, and one-day she asked me why John did 
not come around lately. I said, as steadily as 
I could, ‘John and I will never be more than 
friends.’ She only said, ‘O, Margaret, I am so 
glad that you are to stay with me.’ ‘I will never 
leave you, mother,’ I said, and that promise has 
been kept. I took care of her through her 
long sickness, and just before she died she said, 
‘I wish every mother had such a daughter as 
you have been to me, Margaret.’ That was a 
rich reward for all that I had done. 

“Kate taught three years, and then married 
Henry Walton. You know how happy she is, 
and every time I go to her elegant home I feel 
thankful that I was not selfish enough to have 
taken her from school, and thus have changed 
her life so materially. Fred learned the car- 
penter’s trade, as he had long wanted to do, 
and, as you know, married Jane, and settled 
down here at home. I have had two or three 
offers of marriage from good reliable men, but 
never had any inclination to accept them, as I 
am—a happy old maid,” she added with a smile. 

“And John?” I asked timidly. 

“John went West a year after that, and we 
heard that_he was in business and doing well. 
He soon married a rich girl, and three years 
afterward brought her on here. She was a 
pretty, doll-like creature, and I was introduced 
to her as indifferently as if I had never been 
more than a casual acquaintance. Eight years 
passed, and the sad news came to his fond 
parents that their only son had forged his 
father-in-law’s name for ten thousand dollars, 
and the officers were in pursuit of him. In two 
or three weeks he was caught, brought to trial, 
and in spite of the desperate efforts made to 
clear him he was convicted, and sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
Then I thanked God fervently that he had 
saved me from the terrible fate of that beautiful 
girl-wife, who had lived to see the man she 
loved, and the father of her boy, a criminal.” 

She sat very quietly, with folded hands, and 
a sad face, so I whispered, “Thank you, dear 
Margaret,” and stole up to my room, thinking 
that these words of Jesus could be fitly applied 
to her: “She hath done what she could.” 





WE can go no farther back than the elements 
of matter. Here the atheist himself pauses in 
dismay. They proclaim a God, and reason 
submits to this limitation of its powers. 
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N the enchanting portrait-gallery of the nota- 

ble women of past times—an embarras de 

richesse of female loveliness, whose originals 
have lain for centuries in the dust—two faces 
arise from the golden background of high scien- 
tific culture, different in contour, yet wearing a 
mark of relationship upon their noble brows— 
Christine of Sweden, the royal bird of passage, 
and the learned Anna Maria von Schurmann. 

Queen Christine, of Sweden, the famous 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, that woman 
whom the renowned Borchard compared to the 
Queen of Sheba, had formally abdicated the 
government on the 16th of January, 1654. In 
male attire, and without female attendance, she 
betook herself to Brussels, where, to the amaze- 
ment of her Protestant realm, she proposed to 
enter the Catholic communion. 

The royal guest was received with intense 
enthusiasm in the Netherlands. The fame of 
her daring spirit, her extensive learning, and 
her ardent devotion to the fine arts, had already 
preceded her, inspiring a welcome in all hearts. 
It was well known that Cartesius, summoned 
by her to the court at Stockholm, had labored 
daily with her in the royal library; that Blasius 
Pascal had sent her models of his newly in- 
vented machines, accompanied by expressions 
of the most profound admiration ; that Salma- 
sius, of Leyden, the great critic and philologist, 
had spent a year with her in the capacity of a 
preferred friend, and that, although surrounded 
by a full court of the most distinguished scholars, 
she still maintained a vigorous correspondence 
with all the foreign celebrities of science and 
art. It was even reported that the Queen was 
in communication with King Basilides, of Abys- 
sinia, widely known as a Christian and sage. 
She guarded with unwearied care the educa- 
tional institutions of her country, annually be- 
stowing munificent gifts upon the University of 
Upsala, founding a second high-school at Abo, 
and an academy of Belles-Lettres in Stockholm, 
“and constantly expending large sums in the 
purchase of books and works of art of every 
kind. 

The daughter of the Protestant champion of 
the faith now found herself, to her inexpressible 
joy and satisfaction, on the direct road to that 
goal of her most ardent desires—the Eternal 
City. It was “Roma nobilis” where she had 
planned to locate herself for an indefinite time, 
and, free from all governmental responsibilities, 
to indulge her literary and artistic tendencies. 

She was awaited in the city of cities with 
cordial enthusiasm. A great throng of scientific 





men and artists, among them Lucas Holstenius 
and Bernini, had arranged a‘brilliant banquet 
to be given in honor of the reception of their 
noble guest, and Cardinal Colonna was com- 
missioned by the Pope to go to meet the Queen 
at Genoa. 

One day, while in Brussels, Christine inquired 
of one of the clergymen in her company for the 
residence of that Calvinistic lady noted through- 
out all Germany as a marvel of linguistic learn- 
ing, and honored in the Netherlands as the 
tenth Muse, the Alpha of maidens, a feminine 
Doctor of Poesy and Grace. The Queen wished 
to become personally acquainted with Anna 
Maria vor. Schurmann. Extended as was her 
correspondence throughout all countries, it was 
strange that she had never addressed a word to 
this famous lady of Cologne, who had resided 
since her sixteenth year in the Netherlands. 
The strong-minded Queen was not quite free 
from the weakness of her sex. She might learn 
to bow gracefully before a masculine intellect, 
but the thought of recognizing a woman as a 
rival of equal rank upon the field of scholarship, 
seemed to her an impossibility. The more she 
heard of Anna Maria von Schurmann, the more 
stubbornly she refused to honor this brilliant 
intellect in its feminine guise. Veiling her jeal- 
ous emotion beneath a skeptical smile, she had 
listened to Anna Maria’s verbal and written 
praises from Salmasius, Batholinus, Vossius, 
Gassendi, and Heinsius, and sportively con- 
gratulated the poet Cart that he had sued in 
vain for a hand which might do very well to 
note down philosophical theories and astronom- 
ical calculations, but could never lead about a 
child. Yet, quite against her will, her thoughts 
reverted again and:sagain to the illustrious lady 
whom Heaven was said to have endowed not 
only with a manly intellect, but also with all the 
talents and graces of a woman. 

Christine busied herself, during her stay in 
Brussels, with the formation of some plan for 
surprising Anna Mariaunannounced. She would 
see with her own eyes, hear with her own ears, 
if this woman deserved the incense which the 
most distinguished men of the time dared, even 
in the presence of a Christine, of Sweden, to 
offer at her shrine. 

As soon as the Queen ascertained that her 
rival had returned, after the death of her par- 
ents, to Utrecht, she selected from her spiritual 
advisers of the Jesuit college at Leyden, who 
constantly attended her, the most erudite men, 
the clearest thinkers and most celebrated dia- 
lecticians, and with this small suite disappeared 
one morning from Brussels, without informing 
any one of the object of her journey. 
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Old Utrecht, Trajectum Rhenum, the archi- 
episcopal seat, lay in the twilight of a Spring 
evening. It was already dark in the narrow 
streets, but the church-tower and the lofty pin- 
nacle of the dome still swam in rosy light. The 
promenaders, who had been wandering up and 
down, until this hour, in the famous avenue of 
young linden trees, planied eight deep, on the 
eastern side of the city, the leaves of which 
were scarcely yet unfolded, now streamed in a 
motley throng to their doors. Solid burghers, 
with their wives and rosy daughters, traveling 
scholars and students, soldiers, aldermen with 
broad frills and gold chains, high dignitaries of 
the Church with their train of monks, and a 
few Sisters of Charity, timid doves from the 
Beguinage at Bruges, vanished gradually in 
the deep shadows of the diverging streets. 
In single dwellings, here and there, the round 
window-panes were bright, and illuminated bal- 
conies projected into the growing darkness, 
while ever ghostlier rose the marvelous gables, 
spires, and towers against the sky. At last 
the house-doors were shut, and the melodious 
chimes of the cathedral began to play a pious 
vesper hymn. 

At that moment Queen Christine, of Sweden, 
attended by a single servant, stepped past the 
town-house, and paused before the door of a 
humble dwelling. She looked meditatively up 
at the lighted balcony, where flower-pots were 
standing upon the shelves, and the shadow of 
a slender female form flitted along the win- 
dow-panes. Here, then, lived Anna Maria 
von Schurmann. In a few minutes more the 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus would stand 
face to face with her illustrious rival. Smiling 
at the strange palpitation of her heart, she 
signed to her attendant to knock, and bade 
him wait for her without. An old maid-serv- 
ant opened, and, accustomed to the frequent 
visits of clergymen and traveling scholars, she 
said simply, “The mistress is above.” As the 
Queen, dressed, as usual, jn male costume, en- 
tered the wood passage-way, she stopped sud- 
denly, as if spell-bound, and |aid her finger 
upon her lips. The sound of a lute, touched 
by some skillful hand, struck on her ear, accom- 
panied by a sweet female voice. 

“Who is that singing like a nightingale?” 
asked Christine, of Sweden, hastily. 

“The mistress !” 

The noble lady stood motionless awhile to 
listen. When song and play were ended she 
mounted the stairs with quick steps, and softly 
opened the door. A large, plain living-room, 


with wainscoting of dark wood, lay before her. | 
| head and figure of the lady appeared in the full 


High shelves, filled with books, occupied one 





wall, and an easel had its place near the bal- 
cony window. 

Beside a large table, in the light of a low- 
hanging Venetian lamp, sat an old lady, half 
buried in the cushions of an easy chair. Her 
peculiar motions showed her to be blind and 
nearly crippled. She was just now being fed 
with careful tenderness by another lady, whose 
figure remained in shadow, and whose voice, 
as she spoke to the invalid with affectionate 
cheerfulness, .was the same which had just 
sung. The lute was leaning against a foot- 
stool; on the table lay some beautiful half- 
finished embroidery of flowers wrought with 
gold thread; near by were a cup of Spring 
flowers, drawings, and a writing-desk, with 
written leaves neatly piled upon it. 

“ Maria, pull my cap closer,” said the blind 
woinan, pushing away the spoon. 

The plate was set down; two white hands 
emerged from the gloom, and gently pulled the 
border of the black velvet cap over the wrinkled 
forehead. 

“ How soft and thick your hair is, aunt,” said 
the lovely voice. 

“Maria, give me a higher stool for my 
feet.” 

In a moment the poor lame feet were resting 
more comfortably. 

“ Maria, the cushions are so hard! Who will 
give me softer ones ?” 

“Who but 1? Could you not let me do more 
for you?) Do I not suit you?” The tone of 
the question seemed half sad, half playful. 

“You do every thing in the very best way; 
it is all right now. But I must be wrapped 
up—it is so cold in the world.” 

When the fallen covering was again folded 
over the invalid’s knees, the shadow of a smile 
flitted over her worn features. 

“You are so good, but you let me starve 
Give me something more to eat.” 

“You are good, aunt, that you do not scold 
me. I fear your supper is cold; let me carry 
it into the kitchen.” 

“No, stay with me—close by me! Only 
when you go away I am blind; you know that. 
Twill not eat any more. Move closer to me, 
and we will read; but not in your learned 
books, you know—I want to hear nothing but 
wonderful stories. Read to me again of the 
burning of that wicked witch,whom you read 
about yesterday; I hav@*St¥otten it already. 
My head is so tired!” 

The slender white hand was again out- 
stretched for a folio volume—an old book of 
legends and marvelous tales—and suddenly the 
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light, as she bent over the pages of the book. 
It was Anna Maria von Schurmann. 

The celebrated lady had already reached her 
forty-fifth year, but the youthful charm of eight- 
een still lingered on that broy shadowed by 
rich golden-brown hair, and in the tone of the 
voice which read. From her face, renowned 
in the blossom-time of her life for its radiant 
beauty, shone the light of that loveliness which 
neither age nor sickness can destroy—the ex- 
pression of genius, goodness, and lofty purity. 
A wonderful charm hovered about the tender 
oval of her face, the noble profile, the fine dark 
brow, and long lashes casting their shadow on 
the faintly colored cheeks. The lips seemed 
still bud-like, untouched by the kiss of passion, 
anc the tall figure pleased by its maidenly slen- 
derness and the modest grace of all its motions. 

No one who watched Anna Maria von Schur- 
mann as from morning till evening she tended, 
with an angel’s patience, a child’s cheerfulness, 
and a daughter’s tenderness, the poor sister of 
her dead father, leading arid lifting the blind 
woman, quick for all small services, herself 
preparing the favorite dishes of the invalid, 
would have discovered in this guise that far- 
famed celebrity of the scientific world to whom 
even a Richelieu could not deny his homage. 

When her aunt slept she turned to her 
books and studies, preferring the earliest morn- 
ing hours for her work and her extended cor- 
respondence. Her most distinguished visitors 
not seldom found her in the little kitchen or 
playing with the invalid like a child, and vis- 
itors came almost daily, for no man of posi- 
tion and importance, no lady of rank, stopped 
at Utrecht without crossing Anna Maria’s 
threshold. 

This evening, while she read the wonder- 
tales to her charge, slowly the silvered head 
sank upon Maria’s warm shoulder. Softly she 
encircled with her arm the weary form, thus 
better to support it, and sat motionless while 
her aunt slumbered. How long she remained 
in this attitude Queen Christine, the traveling 
scholar at the door, knew not, for she did not 
await the waking of the sleeper—she had lost 
courage to enter and disturb that peaceful still- 
ness. Her heart thrilled with warm emotion; 
softly she closed the door and hastened down 
the stairs. 

“Tell your mistress,” she whispered to the 
maid in passing, “that to-morrow she shall re- 
ceive some company who will be very glad to 
see her.” 

And on the next afternoon the two kindred- 
hearted women looked full and steadily into 
each other’s eyes. With her retinue of learned 





Jesuits of Leyden, Christine of Sweden entered 
the homely room of her rival, determined not 
to be outdone, and yet already secretly sub- 
dued by that noble womanliness which the 
previous evening had revealed. There was 
a striking contrast between the two. Anna 
Maria von Schurmann appeared in a gray 
dress, the heavy folds falling to her small feet. 
A bunch of violets was fastened in her girdle, 
and her robe was looped on the left side by a 
silver chain, from which depended a handsome 
velvet pocket. A broad frill encircled her slen- 
der neck, and from its white folds her flower- 
like head arose, with its crown of golden hair. 

The daughter of Gustavus Adolphus was 
‘short of stature, with high shoulders concealed 
by the Spanish mantle of her male attire. 
The oval face of Christine, whose age then 
scarcely numbered twenty-eight years, was fair 
and rosy; she had the aquiline nose of her 
father, his full lips and fine teeth, and her 
short-cropped hair was blonde. Her move- 
ments were like those of a viv2cious boy, and 
it not seldom happened that in the heat of 
conversation she flung her feet upon the arm 
of a chair standing near. 

An animated discussion now arose on all 
sides, upon the most diverse scholastic themes. 
They touched upon all questions within the 
domain of science, and conversed exhaustively 
of philosophy, astronomy, poetry, and geogra- 
phy, Church history, and religion. Now they 
spoke in Latin, now in Greek, now in German, 
Dutch, or French, and in all departments, and 
in every language, Anna Maria von Schurmann 
proved herself more brilliant than all. With 
all the modesty peculiar to her character, she 
still showed herself in the most varied disputa- 
tions so experienced and far-seeing a comba- 
tant, that the learned gentlemen could not sup- 
press their astonishment and admiration. 

In her soft voice she easily solved the most 
intricate problems, and explained difficult points 
of controversy, while her delicate fingers were 
embossing in wax a speaking likeness of the 
Queen. She rose from time to time, with a gen- 
tle apology, to look after the invalid aunt, who 
sat in the adjoining room, with the door half 
open, under the care of the old servant. Care- 
fully, too, she moved the flowers into the sun- 
light. 

At last she blushingly acknowledged to the 
Queen, that she had made fourteen languages 
her own, writing and speaking them like her 
mother-tongue—among the number Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, and Turkish. 

Then the Queen sprang up, exclaiming, 

“Come, gentlemen, we will go home and 
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/earn, in order perhaps to earn some day the 
right to argue with this lady!” 

Throwing her arms about the neck of~her 
rival, she kissed her on the cheek, saying, 

* You are not, like me, a woman in the cos- 
tume of a man, but a man in feminine guise! 
Let me sometimes write to you, and call myself 
your pupil! And if you wish to make me 
happy, go with me to Rome as my friend and 
counselor. They tell me that you have never 
yet seen the splendors of the world outside. I 


will show you all! Only stay with me! Say 
yes, I beseech you!” 
A sad smile parted Maria’s lips. She gently 


shook her head, and pointing to the door of the 
next room, she said, “ How could I ever forsake 
my poor aunt? Not for all the treasures of 
earth would I leave, the side of the one being 
to whose life my presence is a necessity. There 
is nothing sweeter than the consciousness that 
some one needs us! I would not miss it! In 
spirit I go with you to the City of cities, but, in 
reality, I remain here.” 

At this moment a weak voice called, “ Maria, 
move the cushions for me! Where are you, 
Maria? Itissodark!” | 

Queen Christine journeyed alone to Rome, 
but, after her visit to Utrecht, none more ar- 
dently than she admired the most learned and 
womanly of women. 

A full year longer it was appointed to Anna 
Maria von Schurmann to act the part of a nurse ; 
then beams of the eternal brightness streamed 
upon the eyes of the blind woman, and she 
departed, with a fervent blessing on her lips 
for her earthly guardian angel. Anna Maria 
now left Utrecht. She could no longer endure 
the familiar rooms. 

“TI have nothing more to do,” she sighed, 
and so returned to her paternal city, sacred old 
Cologne. She lived in deep seclusion, com- 
municating only by letter with her distant 
friends and admirers, and buried herself more 
and more in her studies. During these quiet 
days she wrote a book in which she strove, with 
great ingenuity of argument, to show how pe- 


culiarly woman was fitted, and therefore called, - 


to scientific labors. It was, in some manner, 
the first attempt at the intellectual emancipation 
of the female sex—an expression which pro- 
voked an exciting pen and word contest. 
Wounded by this unexpected result of her 
work, wearied by repeated attacks, she with- 
drew still more into herself, and turned with 
mind and soul toward the realm of the spiritual. 
Her woman’s heart longed for a more genial 
atmosphere. In this fateful time of secret, 
ardent aspiration, when her groping soul was 





en 


stretching forth its hands for something to 
which it might yield itself without reserve, a 
character stepped into the life of this wonderful 
woman, who, with sudden and irresistible force, 
attracted her entire being to himself—Jean de 
Labadieu crossed the path of the solitary. 

Out of the group of Mystics and Separatists 
of past ages, our glance involuntarily seeks the 
ghost-like form and pale, intellectual face of 
“the wonderful visionary.” The former pupil 
of the Jesuits who, in his fortieth year, went 
over to the Reformed Church with glowing 
dreams of a pure creed common to all human 
beings—who wandered, preaching, from place 
to place, poor and persecuted—was well fitted, 
by his passionate aspirations and restless in- 
quiries, to draw the attention of a woman who, 
like him, remarked the need of a reform in the 
condition of the Church. She received him, 
when he sought her out in Cologne, with pro- 
found emotion—she saw in him a God-sent 
apostle. 

How many a time these two sat opposite 
each other, until far into the night, bending in 
feverish excitement over the pages of the holy 
books—questioning, seeking, doubting, hoping! 
Now and then the glance of the restless man, 
like darkly smoldering flame, met the ques- 
tioning blue eyes of the still beautiful woman ; 
or her child-like hand, as if groping for protec- 
tion, touched his hot, trembling fingers. Well 
she knew that his way was not the one in which 
her soul longed to walk, but ever weaker grew 
her opposition to his burning annunciation of a 
new and pure doctrine—ever stronger the power 
of his words and his eyes. And so, at last, to 
the sorrow and dismay of all her friends, Anna 
-Maria von Schurmann allowed herself to be 
admitted to the community of the “Illumi- 
nated,” as a “regenerate,” by the mystic act of 
baptism. 

She seemed thenceforth as if delivercd to an 
evil demon who fettered her as his slave. Who 
could discover the guiding threads out of that 
gloomy labyrinth, or name the secret forces 
which constrained the star of this bright exist- 
ence to follow that false light, which, after long, 
“restless wandering, went out on the second of 
February, 1674, in Altona? From the time of 
her association with Jean de Labadieu, dates 
the commencement of Maria’s famous book, 
“Ecclesia seu melioris partis electis.” 

She survived but four years the man whose 
steps she had followed through all, sharing with 
him want and wretchedness, and supporting 
him by the manifold labors of her artistic hands. 
Lonely and weary of life, eagerly longing for 
eternal peace, she lay down in a quiet corner 
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of earth at Vinmarden, of West Friesland. 
Stranger hands placed in her coffin those flow- 
ers of Spring, the yellow violet and rosemary, 
which she had loved so dearly. 

Her noble friend, Queen Christine, of Sweden, 
followed her with cheerful submission, some ten 
years later, at Rome. Upon her grave are in- 
scribed only the words: Vicit Christina Anno 
LXIII. 





CATCHING SUNSHINE. 





WEET baby Maud was sitting on her 

throne of pillows in the clear light of a 

radiant Summer morning. The blessed 
sunshine was gushing over the world a bap- 
tism rich and radiant, and in through the east- 
ern window there shone a warm golden beam 
that lay across the carpet like a bright and 
beauteous life. Then our baby queen opened 
wide her dark eyes, looked wonderingly at the 
sunlight, and, reaching out her soft dimpled 
hands, clutched at it eagerly, as if to bring it 
near, cooing softly all the while. 

Our precious baby set us a beautiful example 
that morning, and, if we only would, we might 
learn from it a lesson of rare excellence. Our 
earth-paths often lie in the shadow, for the 
earth-lights that sometimes blaze so brightly 
flicker and go out when tempest-clouds are in 
the sky, and we are left to grope our way in 
the darkness.. Shivering in the cold blasts, we 
stumble along over the cruel thorns and sharp 
stones that pierce our tired feet, wailing by 
the graves of our buried joys, fainting for the 
warmth and light of our lost sunshine. 

Heavy and bitter is the gloom of nights like 
these—so heavy and so bitter it is no wonder 
our human strength gives way, no wonder our 
human hearts grow sick and faint, that we 
tremble in the piercing winds, and are lost in 
the fearful darkness. Well it is for us, then, if 
we remember that the sun of God’s love is 
always shining, that the light of his benedic- 
tion, pure and warm, is still over us all; well it 
is for us if we have not forgotten how to lift up 
toward heaven our tear-dimmed eyes, how to 
cry unto Him whose favor is light, and life, and 
joy unutterable. Looking upward to this glo- 
rious light, our pathway can no longer seem 
rough and thorny, our earth-night can no longer 
be only dark and cold, for the heavenly sunlight 
brightens and beautifies all the way, scattering 
the dire phantoms that made the night-time 
hideous, bringing new strength and cheer to 
our fainting souls. O, thanks be unto our 
merciful Father for this holy sunlight of the 
soul! 


But it is not alone when the shadows of 
bitter griefs and disappointments are falling 
heavily that the night is dark; it is not alone 
the clouds that are thickest and blackest that 
obscure the light; not these alone, for lesser 
clouds are always flitting across the sky, blind- 
ing our weak eyes and chilling our human 
hearts. When the days are gliding smoothly 
on, and the sky is bright above us, even then 
the sun is often shining with an unsteady light, 
and is sometimes altogether hidden; winds are 
blowing in fitful gusts, and the air grows damp 
and heavy. 

Earth-bound and sin-blinded, we journey on 
through the shadows, shutting our weak eyes 
hopelessly, wondering—and complaining, per- 
haps—that the night grows so dark and chill. 
We forget the sunshine behind the clouds, 
forget to lift our heads and open our eyes, 
and so we go on, looking only at that which 
lies under our feet, seeing only the rough and 
thorny places in our life-march, hearing only 
the discordant sounds of earth. And this is 
how we magnify every trouble and multiply our 
trials and vexations a thousand-fold, so that they 
thicken about us and change our day-time into 
night; this is how our shoulders are always 
aching under their crushing loads of care and 
disappointment, how we grow befogged and be- 
wildered, and sometimes can hardly catch our 
breath in the stiffening atmosphere. 

O, it is in times like these, even every day 
of our lives, that we need our baby’s precious 
exampie. If, like her, we would only open 
wide our eyes, stretching our hands outward 
and upward into the sunlight, we should feel 
the sweet influence of its blessed warmth, 
should see its golden beams, and rejoice in its 
clear, pure radiance. Blind and weak, yet we 
have only to ask for the healing and strength 
that we may step securely, may lift our heavy 
eyelids and behold the light that is streaming 
through the clouds; and, opening our hands to 
grasp it, this is the sunShine that will make 
our pathways beautiful, that will purify the air 
of the cold earth-mists, lifting the shadows of 
these anxious cares, these manifold grievances 
and nameless trials which weigh down our souls 
and darken our days. 

Yes, it is the lesson that even a little child 
may teach us which we need to learn, that we 
may seek out the bright places in our lives and 
look steadfastly into the sunshine, reaching out 
toward it and taking it into our souls, where it 
will glow, an unfailing light, warming our whole 
beings, and gushing out over our lives in a 
golden flood that will make all the world radi- 





ant and beautiful. 
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MARGUERITE LEBRUN; 
OR, GRACE WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 





\,N one of the gala days at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth, soon after the execution 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, the general gay- 

ety was arrested by the sudden seizure of a 
courtly stranger by the guard. His singular 
appearance had created suspicion, and being 
watched, he was found to be armed, and bent 
on mischief. The Queen, having ordered the 
guard to bring the prisoner before her, asked 
him— 

“Who are you ?” 

“ Marguerite Lebrun,” was the reply. 

“ Marguerite! Marguerite!” cried her Maj- 
esty in wonder. 

“ Madam, I wear a beard, [tearing it from her 
face,] and also a man’s apparel; but I am a 
woman.” 

“Loose your hands,” said Elizabeth to the 
guard. 

“Nay, Madam,” replied the prisoner, “I mind 
not a rough hand; what is the pinching of an 
arm to one who carries a broken heart?” 

“Who hath broken your heart ?” 

“Elizabeth, of England. Madam, you have 
reft all that my heart did love—how could it 
help breaking? My mistress—my Queen—my 
chief beloved, Mary, of Scotland—my husband 
too—my all. Yes, lady—beggared and broken- 
hearted, you bid me speak—you bid me tell my 
errand. I obey. For years my husband and 
myself had been honored in her Service; we 
were with her when—madanm, the horror of that 
scene was a dagger to my husband. I tried, I 
prayed, that the wound might stanch ; but—but, 
lady, I am a widow. I lost a loving husband 
at Fotheringay. I felt my heart-strings yield; 
but I vowed over both their coffins that I would 
live to revenge both, and I came here to fulfill 
my vow. A few steps more, and I had suc- 
ceeded. I have struggled hard against my pur- 
pose, but in vain.” ’ 

It cost the Queen a stern effort to retain her 
composure under such a speech ; but she calmly 
asked— ' 


“ What, think you, is my duty upon the hear- 


ing of such a case?” 

“Do you put the question to me as a queen 
or as a judge ?” 

“ As a queen.” 

“Then you should:grant me a pardon.” 

“But what assurance can you give me that 
you will not abuse my mercy and attempt my 
life again? Should | pardon, it should be based 
upon conditions to be safe from your murderous 
revenge in future.” 





“Grace fettered by precautions—grace that 
hath conditions—is no grace !” . 

“By my faith, my lords,” said the Queen, 
“thirty years have I now reigned, and never 
before have I found a person to read me so 
noble a lesson. My good lords, shall I not bid 
her go?” 

Some of her most trusted courtiers remon- 
strated against the act, but the Queen listened 
impatiently. Turning to the prisoner she said— 

“ Are you not a French woman?” 

“TI am.” 3 

“Whither would you go, should I set you 
free ?” . 

“To my country and my kindred.” 

“ Marguerite Lebrun, I will pardon thee; and 
I do it without conditions. You shall have safe 
and honorable conveyance to your own country. 
My loyal guards, see that she is cared for.” 

The pardoned woman looked with wonder, and 
gratitude, and admiration. For the first time 
during the interview she made an obeisance ; 
and carried to her grave a reverence for the 
Queen that could freely forgive a great crime. 

So far as the writer knows, the foregoing is 
historically true; but, at the same time, it is a 
parable, and teaches unconditional salvation. 

There is a sense in which the salvation of 
the Gospel is conditional. Man is a sinner— 
sinful in action and depraved in life, because 
he is sinful and depraved in heart; as such he 
can not enter heaven. God, being holy in char- 
acter, and righteous as the upholder of law, is 
bound, because of his holiness, to put away sin 
from him; and because of his justice or right- 
eousness, to punish sin. 

The question, then, comes to be, How can I, 
a sinner, be brought nigh and justified, and the 
holiness and righteousness of God be glorified ? 
We find the wondrous answer in the cross of 
the Crucified. Does the holiness of Jehovah 
demand that sin be put away? Behold, Jesus 
comes “to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self.” Yea, he himself was put away because 
he was made sin. 

Does the righteousness of God demand that 
sin be punished? Lo, Jesus, when bearing our 
sin and guilt on the tree, makes his soul an 
Offering for sin. Thus all the conditions are 
met and fulfilled; all that needed to be done or 
suffered, ere grace could reign through right- 
eousness unto eternal life, has been done and 
suffered. In token of this, the third morning, 
he who was delivered for our offenses, is raised 
again for our justification; and now, through 
Christ, and on the grounds of what he has done 
and suffered, God, in holiness and righteousness, 
proclaims an unconditional Gospel to sinners. 
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THE FIVE MINUTES SAVINGS-BANK. 


“ 





DID N’T have time,” was Rose Abbot’s 

constant complaint when neglected duties 

were brought to her mind. It was true 
she had twenty-four hours in every day, but for 
some reason she did not manage to get half as 
much out of them as many other girls did who 
were fourteen years old. 

“You have often heard, Rosy, of six-penny 
savings-banks, have n’t you?” said Aunt Lydia 
one day. “Well, now, I have thought that you 
might gain a great deal by opening a five min- 
utes savings-bank. I think one reason why 
your time slips away to so little purpose is 
because you waste so many little portions of it. 
I will give you a little book in which to enter 
all your gains every day, if you like to begin 
such a system. I am sure you would find it 
very pleasant and profitable, too, in more ways 
than one.” 

Rosy was pleased with the idea, and the more 
she thought it over the more she liked it. She 
was glad to hear any further suggestions her 
aunt had to mzke on the subject of saving time. 

“How and when shall I begin, auntie?” she 
added. ‘ 

“We probably have some fifteen minutes yet 
before breakfast. Now what could you do to 
advantage in that time ?” 

“I might do something on my apron. I have 
had that apron tossing about in my work-basket 
until I am tired of it.” 

“Well, do not waste time in deciding. You 
might have a good many stitches taken while 
you are talking over it. These little minutes 
slip by rapidly when you are undecided what to 
do, and you have nothing to show for them 
when they are gone.” 

Rosy was a sensible girl, and a word was 
sufficient to give her.a hint. She took up her 
apron and thimble, and had the gathers of her 
apron neatly stitched and. the band half on 
when the breakfast bell sounded. When that 
and morning prayers were over, she stopped a 
little while by the window to watch a pretty 
flock of snow birds hopping about over the 


glittering crust of white that covered the flower-. 


beds and shrubbery. Many sweet thoughts 

came into her heart as she watched them, and 

it was far from :ost time which she spent in 
Vor XXXI.—10 





looking out on the beautiful scene. Our Father 
above sends us just such pleasing lessons to 
teach us of him and his loving care over all his 
works. 

“But I can sew and see my pretty birds too,” 
thought Rosy, and immediately the apron was 
taken up, and she seated by the window stitch- 
ing away as fast as her little fingers and bright 
needle could carry a thread in and out of the 
pretty sprigged pique. 

“That is the way, Rosy,” said her aunt ap- 
provingly. “Work with.a will, and you will 
find it saves you a great deal of time. Dispatch 
is one great secret of accomplishing much in 
the world.” 

“TI do believe I shall have this apron done in 
time to wear to school. I hope I shall, as it is 
composition day, and we are sure to have com- 
pany.” 

By diligence and perseverance the last button 
was set on, and Miss Rosa was much pleased 
with herself, as she smoothed out her apron 
and surveyed it in the looking-glass. So much 
clear gain that day to add to her little savings- 
bank. She was at school in good season, and 
in a very good humor with herself and, all; the 
world. A cheerful spirit doubles any one’s 
working power, so it was not strange that Rosa 
had very good lessons that day. Out of school 
she had only her own affairs to attend to, so 
she began to consider on her way home what 
duty she would best take up first. She did not 
wish to waste time in deciding, when she might 
be working. Her mind turned to the neat little 
blank-book Aunt Lydia gave her that morning, 
and she resolved to make out a very good report 
for it that evening. It was a novel. sort of 
bank-book, but it might be made more valuable 
to her than many an old miser’s bank-book to 
him. Good habits are far more precious than 
gold or the crispest new bank-bills. Usually 
Rosa sat by the fire and toasted her \feet, and 
turned over the day’s papers.and magazines 
until tea-time, but this evening she made haste 
to put away her cloak and overshoes, and took 
up her work at once. 

“ What a shame to think of leaving this dress 
for mother to finish, when I can just as well do 
it myself! O, L have left the buttons upstairs 
in my little walnut-box. Jane, when you go 
upstairs please bring them down, will you? 
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I wish I had them now. I want to work the 
button-holes.” 


“Rosa, if you wish to save time, you will find 


it a great help to wait on yourself: I think it 


is a maxim of poor Richard: If you want a 
thing done, do it; if not, send by some one 
else. Now, while you are waiting for Jane to 
get your buttons, you might have made consid- 
erable progress with your work. It would prob- 
ably take you a minute to go for them yourself.” 

In less time than it takes to tell it, Rosa had 
tripped upstairs with a very pink flush on her 
cheeks, and had brought down the pretty blue 
buttons, and was all ready to commence her 
work. 

“There, I have forgotten the velvet ribbon,” 
she said, with a half laugh and a little vexation. 

“Well; it is easy to rectify such little ‘over- 
sights,” said auntie smiling. “We learn a great 
deal by our mistakes if we look at them rightly.” 

The trimming was brought down in another 
minute or two, and now Rosa began her work 
in earnest. The dress was nearly finished by 
tea-time, and mother looked much pleased and 
relieved when she saw what Rosa had been 
about. 

“TI was afraid I should not get time to finish 
it this week, dear, and I knew you needed it. I 
am very glad you have taken the task off my 
hatids.” 

It was so delightful to feel that mother could 
for once praise her industry, and take pleasure 
in the results of it. By eight o’clock she threw 
it over a chair, and spread out the soft folds of 
the beautiful merino, saying, 

“ There, it is all done at last, ready to wear 
to grandma’s next Saturday, and I am so glad. 
Thanks to you and my little Savings-Bank, 
Aunt Lydia. Don’t you think I have made a 
fair beginning, auntie? This nice apron and 
now my dress all finished. But for your hints 
I don’t think I should have touched either 
to-day.” 

“A very good beginning indeed, Rosa, and I 
presume you are tired enough. Do not touch a 
needle again this evening. Your magazine came 
to-day.” 

“O, that is nice! Now I can have a good 
rest over that.” So saying she turned to her 
mother’s table and soon returned to the evening 
lamp, with her beautiful Golden Hours in her 
hand, and also her little ivory paper-cutter. 

“It is an excellent plan to learn to work by 
the clock,” said auntie. “To sew just'so many 
hours or half hours, them read for a set length 
of time, and so on with other duties and amuse- 
ments. Of course we must use judgment and 
good sense in this as in every thing else; but 





the general plan of working by the clock is 
very valuable.” 

“I think-I will read till a quarter of nine, 
then,” said Rosa, glancing up at the pretty 
bronze clock on the mantel. “I must save 
time for my bank-book, you know, auntie. I 
have a good many little items I might put down. 
I have thought of the five minutes’ savings all 
day. Would you put down the very little things, 
auntie ?” 

“1 think I would, Rosa. Nothing is a trifle 
that helps to form or encourage in us a good 
habit. You know the miser does not despise 
the smallest sums to add to his hoards. Now, 
it is a virtue to be miserly of our time, to save 
up the smallest fragments of it, and to be sorry 
for the very least waste. But I see you have 
the leaves all cut to your magazine, so I will 
not interrupt you,” said auntie, turning to her 
own magazine again, while mother hastened to 
toe off a mixed sock designed for Fred, who 
almost needed a kaitting-machine to keep his 


‘fingers and toes protected, he wore out their 


coverings so fast. So, gently and pleasantly, the 
time flew by, and when the pointer of the clock 
told the quarter before nine, Rosa laid by her 
book and took out her writing materials. She 
was a very pretty writer for one so young, and 
this exercise was quite a pleasure to her. It 
could not but be very improving also, as flu- 
ency and grace in composition can only be 
gained by much practice. 

Many other good lessons on saving time 
were learned by Rosa in the course of her good 
auntie’s visit, for which she was grateful to her 
all her life. Now she was seldom in a hurry 
with her work, and so it was better done, and 
the amount accomplished was much greater. . 

“It is just like packing a trunk, Rosa. You 
remember when Cousin Annie was going home, 
how worried and nervous she got because her 
trunk would not hold half her things; but when 
your mother came and quietly and coolly set to 
work, all was neatly and snugly packed away, 
and there was plenty of room to spare. So 
when you hurry and worry over your work you 
can not put half as much into a day.” 


\. Aunt Lydia had noticed how Rosa began and 


never finished things, and one day she men- 
tioned the matter to her as a great source of 
waste in the matter of time as well as of money. 

“If I were in your place I would look over 
my drawers and boxes and make a list of the 
partly finished things in them, and then take 
them up one by one and complete them; that 
is, all that are worth finishing. If, after due 
consideration, any of them would take more 
time than they would be worth, I would at once 
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set them aside and waste no more time over 
them. If some of the pieces of work seem 
tedious and long, still you can accomplish them 
by working a little at them every day. Say, 
take a half hour every evening for one until it 
is completed. You will not miss the time 
much, but it will help form a good habit, and 
enable you at length to finish all you have un- 
dertaken. It might be a valuable lesson even 
to persevere on something you are not well 
pleased with, as it would be likely to make you 
more thoughtful about commencing work. 

“But, dear Rosa, the greatest help one can 
ever have to make us use time rightly, is daily 
prayer. Ask your Heavenly Father daily and 
hourly to help you improve it to the very best 
purpose, and you will not have to regret at last 
a wasted life. Even down to such little things 
as our eating and drinking, we should do all to 
the glory of God. We may be very diligent for 
our worldly interests, and yet very slothful 
about our spiritual concerns. Now he desires 
us to be ‘not slothful in business, but fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.’ If you combine 
the two you will live to a good purpose here, 
and be ready for the great hereafter.” 

If all young people would open accounts 
with Rosa’s Savings-Bank, it would be of vast 
advantage to them. They need not think any 
savings too small to bring to it. 

When an officer apologized to General Mitch- 
ell for a little delay, hoping that the few min- 
utes would not be of particular consequence, 
the great astronomer answered, 

“Only a few minutes! I have been in the 
habit of calculating the value of a thousandth 
part of a second.” 

It should not be our aim to use time all for 
self. We need the spirit of the good John 


- Bradford, who said, “1 count that hour lost in 


which I have done no good by my tongue or 
pen.” What an honor to win such a title as 
that of Henry Martyn, “The man who never 
wasted an hour!” 





GRANDFATHER’S LESSON BOOKS. 





CHOOL was over. The village children 
rushed into the open air, joyful at their 
freedom; and, after the first burst of pent- 

up fun was over, they began to turn to their 
homes. “Come, Patty, let us go by the green 
lane and farmer Pike’s wheat-field,” said Jane 
Smith to her little sister, “the high road is so 
hot and dusty. I like to go that way, for we 
can get woodbine in the hedge, and I shall 
make a wreath for my hair.” 





The children went slowly on, for the evening 
was fine; at length, however, they reached the 
stile that led to farmer Pike’s fields. “Now, 
Patty, we must not touch the wheat,” said Jane 
to her sister, as she stretched out her hand to 
pull some; “that would be wrong, you know, 
for it does not belong to us; if we took this 
wheat the farmer might be angry.” 

“ Perhaps God would, too,” said Patty; “please 
hold my hand, and I shall not touch it.” 

The little girls had not walked far before 
they met the old farmer himself, leaning on the 
shoulder of his grandson Harry; but there was 
no hurry in their manner, as would have been 
the case if they had been doing mischief; so, 
dropping a courtesy, they both said, “Good- 
evening, grandfather,” for the village children 
loved the old man so well that they often called 
him by that fond name. Many a good turn 
farmer Pike had done for his neighbors, but 
the oldest man or woman in that place could 
not recollect that he had ever done a bad one; 
so he was a general favorite, and his old age 
was cheered by the attentions of his family, 
and made bright by the prospect of that heav- 
enly home, which Christ has prepared for all 
those who believe in him. Seventy Winters 
had brought gray hairs on the farmer’s head, 
but no cold chill had fallen on his heart. 

Harry, a boy of eleven years, was the com- 
panion of his grandfather’s walks, delighting to 
listen to the old man’s words, and support his 
feeble steps, or, as he called it, to be “grand- 
father’s walking-stick.” 

“Well, my little birds, you have escaped 
from the cage, and are flying home to your 
nest,” said farmer Pike, as Jane and Patty ap- 
proached. “You have done with lessons for 
to-day, I suppose. Mine are never done; I was 
just learning one out here in the fields.” 

Patty looked up in wonder. Old farmer Pike 
learning a lesson, and without a book! . The 
farmer guessed the reason of her surprise, and 
said, “‘\_y book has golden letters, and tells me 
much about the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of our Father in heaven.” 

“You mean the corn-field, sir?” said Jane. 

“Exactly so; shall I tell you something 
about it?” 

“OQ! please, sir, do,” cried both children; 
and Harry looked as glad as either of them to 
listen to a page from his grandfather’s lesson 
book, 

“Let me see; where shall I begin? I must 


tell you something about how wheat grows. 


You are all fond of bread, I am sure, and of 
cakes and puddings when you can get them, 
and so are young people in other parts of the 
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world. Now, God is so good as to give some 
kind of bread-making to almost every country 
of the globe. Here we have our wheat and 
barley ; the colder north has oats and rye, while 
the sunny lands of the south are not left without 
rice, maize, and millet. Thus God provides 
food for his children, giving each climate the 
kind best suited to it. Asia is the native land 
of rice, America of maize, or Indian corn; but 
as my friends here live principally on wheat, 
I shall read to them from this golden page of 
my book. Come now, little Patty, pull one of 
those long stalks, and let us examine it.” 

The child obeyed, and held the yellow corn 
in her hand. “Was this field always full of 
wheat?” asked the farmer. 

“O no!” replied Jane, “last Autumn Harry’s 
father plowed the ground, and sowed the seed.” 

“Just so, Jane; and each seed contained the 
germ of roots and stalks. After the seed had 
been hidden under ground a few days, it began 
to put out tiny roots, which drew support from 
the earth; and soon after a delicate green shoot 
appeared above the surface. This feeble shoot 
consisted of a bundle of leaves folded round the 
future spike, which, in this beautiful cloak of 
green, was able to resist aN the cold of Winter. 
In this we have a proof of God’s goodness and 
power.” 

“ And please, grandfather, tell us,” said Harry, 
“does only one stalk of wheat grow from each 
seed ?” 

“Sometimes a great many more. I have read 
of a gentleman who, to make an experiment, 
divided and redivided the stalks which grew 
from one seed, until he had five hundred plants, 
and, at harvest-time, five hundred and seventy- 
six thousand eight hundred and forty grains of 
wheat.” 

“If I am a sailor by and by, grandfather, and 
happen to be cast on a desolate island, like 
Robinsof Crusoe, I shall try to save a few grains 
of seed-corn, and then I may be able to have 
plenty of bread in a year or two.” 

“Very well, my boy; but I hope you never 
will have to try a home on a desolate island. 
Do you remember the change that took place 
in this field last Spring?” 

“Yes, grandfather; the stems grew very long, 
and the green leaves which had covered them 
during Winter faded away ; I suppose the warm 
sun made the corn throw off its cloak, then the 
ear came, at first covered with little flowers, and 
it is now filled with seeds. But, grandfather, 
why are the stalks of straw hollow ?” 

“Well, here is another proof of the wisdom of 
God. It was needful to have the stalk narrow, 
that they might not take up much room; tall, 





that the ear might be raised above the damp of 
the ground, and enjoy the bright sunbeams; - 
strong and flexible, so as to bend to and fro 
with the wind, and be able to bear the weight 
of the ripe grain without breaking. Now, a 
hollow tube is the only shape that would answer 
all these purposes. And these knots add to its 
strength, besides enabling it to regain its up- 
right position after it has bowed before the 
breeze. Besides, the hollow tubes admit the 
ascent of the sap. When the grain is fully 
grown the knots become hard, so that the sap 
ceases to flow, the straw and ear become golden- 
colored, and bend down, ready for the reaper’s 
scythe. But my other lesson book, my best 
book, tells me that God has done it all; for it 
says, “Thou crownest the year with thy geod- 
ness; and thy paths drop fatness. The pas- 
tures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also 
are covered over with corn; they shout for joy, 
they also sing.” Now, children, this is your 
sowing-time; every truth that gets into your 
heart is a grain of good seed, every untruth a 
weed. Take care what seed you sow, for reap- 
ing-time will come, and weeds injure the plants 
they grow near. Remember, too, that my field 
would never be filled with plenty, but for the 
blessing of God and the industry of man. You 
must also be busy both with head and hands, 
and never fancy, as some foolish people do, 
that it is no matter how idle or how wicked 
they are while young; for my two books tell 
me whatever we sow we shall also reap—the 
same in quality, but greatly increased in quan- 
tity.” 

The sun was sinking in the west ; the shadows 
grew longer and longer eyery moment; so the 
old farmer bade the little girls run home, telling 
them he would be very glad to see them in a 
few days at the gleaning; and, watching them 
till they were out of sight, returned slowly to 
his humble but happy cottage. 





A CONVERTED Hindoo, on being assailed 
with a torrent of profane words from his idola- 
trous neighbors, went up to them and asked, 

“Which is worse; the bad words that you are 
using, or the mud and dirt that you see lying on 
yon dung-hill ?” 

“The bad words,” was the reply. 

“ And would you ever take into your mouths 
that mud and dirt ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then, why fill your mouths with bad words, 
which you say are the worse of the two?” 

Confounded with this rebuke, they retired, 
saying that the rebuke was a just one. 
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Gatherings of the Month, 


WaAsTED WonDER.— How often is the word “ won- 
derful” heard as an exclamation! Who has not used 
it while looking at the works of man? When you 
go into a large factory, and look at the mighty engine 
which sets every thing moving, examine the machinery 
and handle the product, you can scarcely help saying, 
“How wonderful!” But just think of an angel, who 
has taken a long flight through boundless space, be- 
holding, as he went, thousands of worlds revolving 
in perfect order and harmony, and then ask him 
what he thinks of all man’s noisy machinery, which 
wears out so soon, breaks down so often, and not 
unfrequently crushes some who tend it. But there 
is one subject which “angels desire to look into,” 
and call ma-velous indeed. There is one Person on 
whom God gazes with delight, and says, “His name 
shall be called Wonderful.” Yet this one subject 
expressly provided for man, this person, the one 
great Friend of man, is despised and rejected by 
many. Those only are wise who seek that true wis- 
dom which consists in sympathy with God and his 
holy angels. Wonder here is well laid out, and will 
go on increasing forever. 

There are others who have little taste for any of 
man’s inventions, because they are so much occupied 
amid the sublimities and beauties of God’s creation. 
But wonder here is often wonder wasted, and not 
unfrequently degenerates into idolatry. It was so 
with the ancient Greeks, who deified whatever they 
admired in God’s works, and worshiped as well as 
wondered. Man wants heart sympathy; he can not 
find it_in things whether of man’s invention, or of 
God's creation ; but he may imagine it in the latter, 
people nature with powers produced by his own 
fancy, think he has communion with them, and so 
cheat himself. How commonly do the world’s poets 
do this! Man needs a sympathizing sfirit, with 
whom his soul may really commune, and on whose 
love he may constantly rest. Among his fellow-men 
he finds no one that fully and permanently satisfies 
his heart’s yearnings; he must have to do with one 
who is infinite as regards fullness aud condescension ; 
one who can remove his guilt, heal his soul’s sore 
disease, fill all his desires, and be a friend and com- 
panion ever near and ever kind. When he has found 
such a one, and such a one waits to be sought and 
found by whosoever wi'l, he may then wonder on 
forever, and his wonder will not be wasted, but will 
be continually replenished. 





THE TENDERNESS OF CHRIST.—Our Lord’s actions 
are truths, and his words are realities. See how he 
takes notice of their least graces. I love that in- 
stante placed before us in the first book of Kings— 
the fourteenth chapter—in the case of Abijah ; it 
unfolds the tenderness of him that carries his lambs 
in his bosom: “ And all Israel shall mourn for hiin, 
and bury him; for he only of Jeroboam shall come 
to the grave, because in him there is found some 
good thing toward the Lord God of Israel.” There 
is his cherishing his “lamb.” I love to see him 
taking notice of that which is gracious, while he 
sedms to take no notice of that which is faulty. And 
yet I do not mean to imply that he takes no notice 
of that which is faulty, for he doth; and he hath his 
secret roc, where he hath not his outward expression. 
But I love to see that instance in the case of Lot; 
mark it. No one can doubt that in the case of Lot 
there was much that was blameworthy ; what was it 
that determined Lot’s choice of Sodom? It was be- 
cause “the plain was well watered every-where.” And 
yet if you turn to the second chapter of the second of 
Peter, you find not one single word of censure of Lot ; 
but his gracious character is noticed, acknowledged, 
commended: “ He delivered just Lot, vexed with 
the filthy conversation of the wicked ; for that right- 
eous man, dwelling among them, in seeing and hear- 
ing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day with 
their unlawful deeds.” Look at the twenty-fifth of 
Matthew; all the acts of love to disciples and of 
tender allegiance to their Master are spoken of, as 
if there were no faults; the “cups of cold water” 
are mentioned. “I was a hungered, and ye gave 
me meat.” No notice is taken of their blemishes, 
but all acknowledgment of their little acts of service. 
O, is not this car ying the lambs in his bosom ?— 
Evans. 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.—What is so beau- 
tiful? It is the heart cleansed of defiling desires, the 
heart filled with divine sweetness; lifted into the at- 
mosphere of God; breathing his breath, wearing his 
expression, speaking his language, dwelling in his 
arms, Such a soul “abhors the thing unclean,” with 
an instinctive and powerful detestation that knows 
no restraint nor limitation. Its whole being shrinks 
appalled from the very sight or thought of sin. No 
child fears or flies a wild beast so swiftly ; no woman 
hides from deadly pursuers so closely. What a drop 
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of vitriol is to the rose-tint, what a grain of prussic 
acid is to the sensitive tissues of the stomach, what 
a murderous blow is to him before whose awakening 
eyes the knife in the robber’s hand is seen descend- 
ing—this and more is sin to a holy soul. For these 
only produce material ruin, that burns to the lowest 
hell. These destroy all they can, so does that. 
These kill the body, that the soul; these ruin the 
temporal and transient being, that +n eternal. 


“Sue Works FoR A Livinc.”—Commend us to 
the girl of whom it is sneeringly said, “She works 
for a living.” In her we are always sure to find the 
elements of a true woman—a real lady. True, we 
are not prepared to see a mincing step, a haughty 
lip, a fashionable dress, or hear a splendid string of 
nonsense about balls and young men, or the new and 
the next party—no, no; but we are prepared to hear 
the sound words of good sense, language becoming a 
woman; a neat dress, a mild brow, and to witness 
movements that would not disgrace an angel. 

You who are looking for wives and companions, 
turn from the fashionable, haughty girls, and select 
one of those who work for a living, and never—our 
word for it—will you repent your choice. You want 
a substantial friend, and not a help to eat—a coun- 
selor, and not a simpleton. You may not be able to 
carry a piano into your house, but you can buy a 
sewing-machine or a set of knitting-needles, If you 
can not purchase every new novel, you may be able 
to take some valuable paper. If you can not buy a 
ticket for the ball, you can visit some afflicted 
neighbor. 

Be careful, then, when you look for a companion 
and whom you choose, We know many a foolish 
man who, instead of selecting an industrious and 
prudent woman for a wife, took one from the fashion- 
able stock, and is now lamenting his folly in dust and 
ashes. He ran into the fire with his eyes wide open, 
and who but himself is to blame for it ? . 

The time was when the ladies went a visiting and 
took their work with them. This is the reason why 
we had such excellent mothers. How singular would 
a gay woman look in a fashionable circle darning her 
father’s stocking! Would not her companions laugh 
at her? And yet such a woman would be a prize to 
somebody. Blessed is the man who chooses for a 
wife one from the despised girls who “work for a 
living.” —Z-xcelsior, 


CuRISTIAN INFLUENCE.—Every Christian who is 


not laboring to be conformed to the image of Christ, 


is depriving mankind of some good which can be 
communicated by his agency alone. On the other 
hand, he who lives in habitual communion with God 
is surrounded by divine influence, silent and impalpa- 
ble it is true, yet not the less real. Like the High- 
Priest, he comes from the holiest place, with the 
odor of incense fresh about him. His life is the 
most eloquent of sermons, and the amount of good 
which he does, merely by living in the world as a 
Christian ought to live, is beyond the power of human 
calculation. To the Church, pious example, though 
of very high importance, is not essential to an appre- 





ciation of the truth and sanctity of your faith; but 
the exclusively worldly man gathers most, if not the 
whole, of his ideas of true religion, not from the 
standard testimony of the Bible, nor from the repre- 
sentations of faithful ministers, but from the example 
of those who are said to be under its influence. It 
is the volume of man’s life which he reads; and as 
its page is fair or blurred, so does he decide upon 
the nature and the value of the faith whose charac- 
ters, it is alleged, are written there.— 7%e Christian. 


DECLINING CHRISTIANS.—Declining Christians 
have great reason to suspect themselves; and, if 
they quickly repent not, and do their first work with 
their first zeal and alacrity, they may sadly suspect 
that their graces are not true; for growth in grace 
is the best evidence of truth of grace. Indeed, in 
young converts there may be a great deal of heat 
and fervor, which afterward, when they are more 
established Christians, may abate; and they may 
think this a decay in their graces, when indeed it is 
not. For we must distinguish between a passionate 
love of God, and a sedate, serene love of God. Our 
passions do, in our first conversion, mingle more 
with our graces than afterward; and then we are 
like a torrent very swift and rapid, but neither so 
deep nor so strong. And as little brooks and tor- 
rents, though they run very fiercely, yet stop and 
purl and murmur at every small pebble that lies in 
their way; but great rivers, which seem to move 
with a slow and grave pace, yet bear down all moles 
and dams, «.id whatsoever is in their way to oppose 
their passage; so it is here—grave and unsettled 
Christians may seem to move more slowly, without 
any noise or tumult, but they have a great depth and 
strength in them, and are able to bear down before 
them those temptations and oppositions at which 
young novices, who are more fierce and noisy, are 
forced to stop, complain, and murmur. 


Goop ADVICE TO YOUNG WoMEN.—Trust not 
uncertain riches, but prepare yourselves for every 
emergency of life. Learn to work, and be not de- 
pendent on servantg to make your bread, sweep your 
floors, and darn your stockings. Above all do not 
esteem too lightly those honorable young men who 
sustain themselves and their aged parents by the 
work of their own hands, while you receive into your 
company those lazy, idle popinjays, who never lift a 
finger to help themselves as long as they can keep 
body and soul and get funds to live in fashion. If 
you are wise you will look at this subject in the light 
we do, and when you are old enough to become 
wives, you will prefer an honest mechanic, with not 
a cent to commence life, to the fashionable loafer, 
with a capital of ten thousand dollars. Whenever 
we hear remarked, “such a young lady has married 
a fortune,” we tremble for her future prosperity. 
Riches left to children by wealthy parents turn 
out to be a curse instead of a blessing. Young 
women, remember this, and instead of sounding the 
purse of your lovers and examining the cut of their 
coats, look to their habits and their hearts. Mark if 
they have trades, and can depend upon themselves— 
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see that they have minds which will lead them to 
look above a butterfly existence. Talk not of the 
beautiful white skin and the soft, delicate hand, and 
the splendid form and the fine appearance, of the 
young gentlemen. Let not these foolish: considera- 
tions engross your attention. 


CHILDREN.—Children are often snubbed for ask- 
ing questions. They are told that “little children 
should be seen, and not heard,” and it is made a 
matter of reproach to them that “little pitchers have 
long ears.” All that fresh activity of mind which 
makes childhood the time for learning is put down as 
tiresome to the elders to deal with, sometimes more 
embarrassing than they like to own; and it is treated 
as a fault in the child, and snuffed out occasionally 
as far as possible. But granting that it is both tire- 
some and embarrassing, what would youth be without 
this curiosity, this desire to know, this habit of asking 
questions? A mere half-vitalized clod, with no mind 
to feed, no soul to teach. The thing to dé with an 
inquisitive child is to give it plenty of wholesome 
knowledge, and never to repress its desire to know, 
though it may be necessary to change the direction 
of that desire. For this, as so much else, is a virtue 
if well employed, though a vice with evil handling; 
and both parents and teachers can, if they will, turn 
to good account the faculty which makes men devote 
their lives to science, and by which the child is ad- 
vanced from barbarism to civilization, and through 
which man is lifted up from the condition of brutes 
to that of an intelligence trying to find out God. “I 
want to know,” is the univers] cry of the human 
heart. Woe be to those who deny the want, or try 
to feed the hungry soul with poor and insufficient 
food ! 


PRAYERLESS FAMILIES.—Prayerless families are 
accounted of the Lord as heathen. The prayer of 
Jeremiah shows us this. In homes that have no 
family altar, it is not usual to ask God's blessing at the 
family board. Parents and children sit down to 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, day after day, without 
acknowledging the Hand divine that opens so unfail- 
ingly and so kindly to satisfy the desire of every liv- 
ing thing. Are they not often like the swine that 
feed upon the acorns under the oaks, never looking 
above, from whence their meat comes down? What 
is there to distinguish such a household from the 
heathen, even though they bear the Christian name ?— 
Rev. F. F. Holcomb. 


TRUE POLITENESS.—The terms lady and gentle- 
woman are often in our mouths, but the true meaning 
of them is but little understood. 

In this privileged land, where we acknowledge no 
distinctions but what are founded on character or 
manners, she is a lady who, in inbred modesty and 
refinement, adds a scrupulous attention to the rights 
and feelings of others. Let her worldly possessions 
be great or small, let her occupations be what they 
may, such a ohe is a lady and a gentlewoman; while 
on the other hand, the person who is bold, coarse, 
vociferous, and inattentive to the rights and feelings 





of others, let her possessions be ever so great, and 
her style of living and dress be ever so fashionable, 
will always be looked upon as a vulgar woman. 
Thus we may see a lady sewing for her livelihood, 
and a vulgar woman presiding over a most expensive 
establishment. 

The charm which true politeness sheds over a per- 
son, though not easily described, is felt by all hearts, 
and responded to by the best feelings of our nature. 
It is a talisman of great power to smooth our way 
along the rugged paths of life, and to turn toward us 
the best side of all we meet. 


A CHRISTIAN’S SUPPORT UNDER AFFLICTIONS.— 
How truly may a Christian. say in the midst of all 
desertions, afflictions, and tribulations : Fear nothing, 
O my soul, thou carriest Jesus Christ! What though 
the windows of heaven be opened for a storm, or the 
fountains of the deep broken up for a flood, deser- 
tions from above, afflictions from below, yet God that 
sits in heaven will not cast away a son, Christ that 
lives in me will not let me sink; the swelling waves 
are but to set me nearer heaven, and the swelling 
deeps are but to make me awake my Master. While 
I sail with Christ, I am sure to land with Christ. 


“Divine Love.”—Godly sorrow, like weeping 
Mary, seeks Christ; saving faith, like ‘wrestling 
Jacob, finds and holds Christ; heavenly love, like 
the affectionate spouse, dwells with Christ; here it 
brings him unto the chambers of the Queen, and 
hereafter brings the living sou] into the chamber of 
the King; so that it is an eternal grave, always lodg- 
ing in the bosom of Christ.—D/ine Breathings, 


A Very ComMMON MISTAKE.—Many Christians 
imagine that, now since they have believed, they must 
draw their comfort from some other source, or in a 
different way from what they did at first; they turn 
their whole attention to themselves, their experiences, 
and their graces. Forgetting that the true way of 
nourishing these is by keeping their eye upon the 
cross, they turn it inward and try to nourish them by 
some process of their own devising. 


WHERE Is HEAVEN ?—Plato points to the snowy 
summits of cold Olympus, and says, /¢ 7s there. 
Swedenborg beholds spiritual presences in all space, 
and says, /t’s every-where. Wordsworth lives again 
through his youth, and replies, “ Heaven lies above 
us in our infancy.” Sage, theologian, and poet, I 
turn from you all and ask the little blind girl, and she 
replies, Heaven is where God is. 


A SurE REcorD.—There was no way for men to 
discern their names written in the Book of Life but 
by reading the work of sanctification in their own 
hearts. I desire no miraculous voice from heaven, 
no extraordinary signs, or unscriptural notices and 
information, in this matter. Lord, let me but find my 
heart obeying thy calls, my will obediently submitting 
to thy commands, sin my burden, and Christ my 
desire ; I never crave.a fairer or surer evidence of 
thy electing love to my soul, do 
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of vitriol is to the rose-tint, what a grain of prussic 
acid is to the sensitive tissues of the stomach, what 
a murderous blow is to him before whose awakening 
eyes the knife in the robber’s hand is seen descend- 
ing—this and more is sin to a holy soul. For these 
only produce material ruin, that burns to the lowest 
hell. These destroy all they can, so does that. 
These kill the body, that the soul; these ruin the 
temporal and transient being, that an eternal. 


“Sue Works For A Livinc.”—Commend us to 
the girl of whom it is sneeringly said, “She works 
for a living.” In her we are always sure to find the 
elements of a true woman—a real lady. True, we 
are not prepared to see a mincing step, a haughty 
lip, a fashionable dress, or hear a splendid string of 
nonsense about balls and young men, or the new and 
the next party—no, no; but we are prepared to hear 
the sound words of good sense, language becoming a 
woman; a neat dress, a mild brow, and to witness 
movements that would not disgrace an angel. 

You who are looking for wives and companions, 
turn from the fashionable, haughty girls, and select 
one of those who work for a living, and never—our 
word for it—will you repent your choice. You want 
a substantial friend, and not a help to eat—a coun- 
selor, and not a simpleton. You may not be able to 
carry a piano into your house, but you can buy a 
sewing-machine or a set of knitting-needles, If you 


can not purchase every new novel, you may be able 


to take some valuable paper, If you can not buy a 
ticket for the ball, you can visit some afflicted 
neighbor. 

Be careful, then, when you look for a companion 
and whom you choose, We know many a foolish 
man who, instead of selecting an industrious and 
prudent woman for a wife, took one from the fashion- 
able stock, and is now lamenting his folly in dust and 
ashes. He ran into the fire with his eyes wide open, 
and who but himself is to blame for it? . 

The time was when the ladies went a visiting and 
took their work with them. This is the reason why 
we had such excellent mothers. How singular would 
a gay woman look in a fashionable circle darning her 
father’s stocking! Would not her companions laugh 
at her? And yet such a woman would be a prize to 
somebody. Blessed is the man who chooses for a 
wife one from the despised girls who “work for a 
living.” —Z-xcelsior. 


CurRISTIAN INFLUENCE.—Every Christian who is 
not laboring to be conformed to the image of Christ, 
is depriving mankind of some good which can be 
communicated by his agency alone. On the other 
hand, he who lives in habitual communion with God 
is surrounded by divine influence, silent and impalpa- 
ble it is true, yet not the less real. Like the High- 
Priest, he comes from the holiest place, with the 
odor of incense fresh about him. His life is the 
most eloquent of sermons, and the amount of good 
which he does, merely by living in the world as a 
Christian ought to live, is beyond the power of human 
calculation, To the Church, pious example, though 
of very high importance, is not essential to an appre- 





ciation of the truth and sanctity of your faith; but 
the exclusively worldly man gathers most, if not the 
whole, of his ideas of true religion, not from the 
standard testimony of the Bible, nor from the repre- 
sentations of faithful ministers, but from the example 
of those who are said to be under its influence. It 
is the volume of man’s life which he reads; and as 
its page is fair or blurred, so does he decide upon 
the nature and the value of the faith whose charac- 
ters, it is alleged, are written there.— 7%e Christian, 


DECLINING CHRISTIANS.—Declining Christians 
have great reason to suspect themselves; and, if 
they quickly repent not, and do their first work with 
their first zeal and alacrity, they may sadly suspect 
that their graces are not true; for growth in grace 
is the best evidence of truth of grace. Indeed, in 
young converts there may be a great deal of heat 
and fervor, which afterward, when they are more 
established Christians, may abate; and they may 
think this a decay in their graces, when indeed it is 
not. For we must distinguish between a passionate 
love of God, and a sedate, serene love of God. Our 
passions do, in our first conversion, mingle more 
with our graces than afterward; and then we are 
like a torrent very swift and rapid, but neither so 
deep nor so strong. And as little brooks and tor- 
rents, though they run very fiercely, yet stop and 
purl and murmur at every small pebble that lies in 
their way; but great rivers, which seem to move 
with a slow and grave pace, yet bear down all moles 
and dams, and whatsoever is in their way to oppose - 
their passage; so it is here—grave and unsettled 
Christians may seem to move more slowly, without 
any noise or tumult, but they have a great depth and 
strength in them, and are able to bear down before 
them those temptations and oppositions at which 
young novices, who are more fierce and noisy, are 
forced to stop, complain, and murmur. 


Goop ADVICE TO YOUNG WoMEN.—Trust not 
uncertain riches, but prepare yourselves for every 
emergency of life. Learn to work, and be not de- 
pendent on servants to make your bread, sweep your 
floors, and darn your stockings. Above all do not 
esteem too lightly those honorable young men who 
sustain themselves and their aged parents by the 
work of their own hands, while you receive into your 
company those lazy, idle popinjays, who never lift a 
finger to help themselves as long as they can keep 
body and soul and get funds to live in fashion. If 
you are wise you will look at this subject in the light 
we do, and when you are old enough to become 
wives, you will prefer an honest mechanic, with not 
a cent to commence life, to the fashionable loafer, 
with a capital of ten thousand dollars. Whenever 
we hear remarked, “such a young lady has married 
a fortune,” we tremble for her future prosperity. 
Riches left to children by wealthy parents turn 
out to be a curse instead of a blessing. Young 
women, remember this, and instead of sounding the 
purse of your lovers and examining the cut of their 
coats, look to their habits and their hearts. Mark if 
they have trades, and can depend upon themselves— 
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see that they have minds which will lead them to 
look above a butterfly existence. Talk not of the 
beautiful white skin and the soft, delicate hand, and 
the splendid form and the fine appearance, of the 
young gentlemen. Let not these foolish  considera- 
tions engross your attention. 


CHILDREN.—Children are often snubbed for ask- 
ing questions. They are told that “little children 
should be seen, and not heard,” and it is made a 
matter of reproach to them that “little pitchers have 
long ears.” All that fresh activity of mind which 
makes childhood the time for learning is put down as 
tiresome to the elders to deal with, sometimes more 
embarrassing than they like to own; and it is treated 
as a fault in the child, and snuffed out occasionally 
as far as possible. But granting that it is both tire- 
some and embarrassing, what would youth be without 
this curiosity, this desire to know, this habit of asking 
questions? A mere half-vitalized clod, with no mind 
to feed, no soul to teach. The thing to dé with an 
inquisitive child is to give it plenty of wholesome 
knowledge, and never to repress its desire to know, 
though it may be necessary to change the direction 
of that desire. For this, as so much else, is a virtue 
if well employed, though a vice with evil handling; 
and both parents and teachers can, if they will, turn 
to good account the faculty which makes men devote 
their lives to science, and by which the child is ad- 
vanced from barbarism to civilization, and through 
which man is lifted up from the condition of brutes 
to that of an intelligence trying to find out God. “I 
want to know,” is the universal cry of the human 
heart. Woe be to those who deny the want, or try 
to feed the hungry soul with poor and insufficient 
food ! 


PRAYERLESS FAMILIES.—Prayerless families are 
The prayer of 
Jeremiah shows us this. In homes that have no 
family altar, it is not usual to ask God's blessing at the 
family board. Parents and children sit down to 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, day after day, without 
acknowledging the Hand divine that opens so unfail- 
ingly and so kindly to satisfy the desire of every liv- 
ing thing. Are they not often like the swine that 
feed upon the acorns under the oaks, never looking 
above, from whence their meat comes down? What 
is there to distinguish such a household from the 
heathen, even though they bear the Christian name ?— 
Rev. F. F. Holcomb. 


TRUE POLITENESS.—The terms lady and gentle- 
woman are often in our mouths, but the true meaning 
of them is but little understood. 

In this privileged land, where we acknowledge no 
distinctions but what are founded on character or 
manners, she is a lady who, in inbred modesty and 
refinement, adds a scrupulous attention to the rights 
and feelings of others. Let her worldly possessions 
be great or small, let her occupations be what they 
may, such a oné is a lady and a gentlewoman; while 
on the other hand, the person who’ is bold, coarse, 
vociferous, and inattentive to the rights and feelings 





of others, let her possessions be ever so great, and 
her style of living and dress be ever so fashionable, 
will always be looked upon as a vulgar woman. 
Thus we may see a lady sewing for her livelihood, 
and a vulgar woman presiding over a most expensive 
establishment. 

The charm which true politeness sheds over a per- 
son, though not easily described, is felt by all hearts, 
and responded to by the best feelings of our nature. 
It is a talisman of great power to smooth our way 
along the rugged paths of life, and to turn toward us 
the best side of all we meet. 


A CHRISTIAN’s SUPPORT UNDER AFFLICTIONS.— 
How truly may a Christian say in the midst of all 
desertions, afflictions, and tribulations : Fear nothing, 
O my soul, thou carriest Jesus Christ!) What though 
the windows of heaven be opened for a storm, or the 
fountains of the deep broken up for a flood, deser- 
tions from above, afflictions from below, yet God that 
sits in heaven will not cast away a son, Christ that 
lives in me will not let me sink; the swelling waves 
are but to set me nearer heaven, and the swelling 
deeps are but to make me awake my Master. While 
I sail with Christ, [ am sure to land with Christ. 


“Divine Love.”—Godly sorrow, like weeping 
Mary, seeks Christ; saving faith, like wrestling 
Jacob, finds and holds Christ; heavenly love, like 
the affectionate spouse, dwells with Christ; here it 
brings him unto the chambers of the Queen, and 
hereafter brings the living sou] into the chamber of 
the King; so that it is an eternal grave, always lodg- 
ing in the bosom of Christ.—D/vine Breathings, 


A Very ComMMoN MISTAKE.—Many Christians 
imagine that, now since they have believed, they must 
draw their comfort from some other source, or in a 
different way from what they did at first; they turn 
their whole attention to themselves, their experiences, 
and their graces. Forgetting that the true way of 
nourishing these is by keeping their eye upon the 
cross, they turn it inward and try to nourish them by 
some process of their own devising. 


Where Is HEAVEN ?—Plato points to the snowy 
summits of cold Olympus, and says, Jt is there. 
Swedenborg beholds spiritual presences in all space, 


and says, /t’s every-where. Wordsworth lives again 
through his youth, and replies, “ Heaven lies above 
us in our infancy.” Sage, theologian, and poet, I 
turn from you all and ask the little blind girl, and she 
replies, Yeaven is where God is. 


A Sure REcoRD.—There was no way for men to 
discern their names written in the Book of Life but 
by reading the work of sanctification in their own 
hearts. I desire no miraculous voice from heaven, 
no extraordinary signs, or unscriptural notices and 
information, in this matter. Lord, let me but find my 
heart obeying thy calls, my will obediently submitting 
to thy commands, sin my burden, and Christ my 
desire ; I never crave.a fairer or surer evidence of 
thy electing love to my soul. 
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Goutemporarg Hiterature, 


A History or Gop’s CHURCH FROM ITS ORIGIN 
TO THE PresENT TIME. By Enoch Pond, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Seo, Pp. 1066, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Ziegler & M’Curdy. 

The title of this book indicates its character, and 
the name of ‘the eminent author is sufficient testi- 
mony to its excellence and adaptedness to the pur- 
pose intended. in its production, That purpose is 
to provide for the people a brief, comprehensive, ac- 
curate history of the Church of God from the crea- 
tion of man to the present time. It is greatly to the 
credit of the enterprising publishers who are now 
issuing books for the million, to be circulated among 
the people by agents, and to be sold on subscription, 
that they-go to the highest sources for their works. 
None can question the thorough competency of the 
venerable Dr. Pond to make just such a book of 
Church history as the people need. He could not 
be employed in producing a mere catch-penny volume 
for the trade; he could not write such a one if he 
should try. He is thoroughly at home in this depart- 
ment, having been for more than a third of a century 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and is thoroughly 
known as one of the most learned, eloquent, and 
vigorous writers of the land. The book has but one 
fault, and that was unavoidable, considering the de- 
sign ; it-is too brief; there is not enough of it; and 
yet it is perhaps as much as the mass of readers care 
to read. Less than this no one who desires to know 
any thing about the Church of God can read, and 
more than this is only wanted by scholars and stu- 
dents and those who take a deep interest in the won- 
derful history of God’s religion in the world. These 
must read large works and more of them. But for 
the general reader this is complete. The outlines 
are full, and no man could crowd more into those 
outlines in the given space than Dr. Pond has done. 
His style is clear and concise; he is fair and_impar- 
tial in his statements, and his facts are well weighed 
and accurate, We have only to wish that the same 
pen would give to us a history of the Christian 
Church in greater detail. A portrait of the author 
and numerous illustrations ornament the volume. 


A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, ON 
THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS. Sy Rev. Rodert 
Famieson, D. D., Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., and 
Rev. David Brown, D. D. Two Volumes in One. 
Royal Octavo. Pp. 1347. Cincinnati, Memphis, 
and Chicago; National Publishing Company. 

One can not but be favorably impressed by the 
very first sight of this royal volume. The copy that 
lies before us, issued in most excellent style, is on 
good paper, is clearly printed, is substantially bound 
in half Turkey morocco, bevel boards, sprinkled 





edges, and gold lined, and its price is ten dollars. 
When we come to examine the book itself, we find it 
literally packed full of good things. There would 
have been no difficulty at all in spreading the con- 
tents of this one volume over four large royal octavo 
volumes. And yet; though the printing is compact 
and full, the type are very clear-faced, and the read- 
ing is easy. Then it is just the kind of matter that 
the people desire and need. It is learned and crit- 
ical, its facts are the most recent, the research which 
has been able to produce such a commentary has 
been immense, and yet it is popular in style and 
treatment, every body can read it and thoroughly 
understand it. The authors are peculiarly happy in 
the use of a clear, terse, concise diction; they are 
masters of their work, and, therefore, express them- 
selves with readiness and plainness, The work is 
thoroughly evangelical. The authors have happily 
divided the work between them, and yet their styles 
and modes of treatment are so much alike, that the 
unity of the volume is not in the least disturbed. 
Genesis to Esther in the Old Testament is treated 
by Dr, Jan:ieson, of Glasgow, Scotland; Job to Mal- 
achi, in the Old Testament, and Corinthians to Rev- 
elation, in the New, is treated by Rev. A. R. Fausset, 
of St. Cuthberts, York, England; and the historical 
books of the New Testament and the Epistle to, the 
Romans, by Dr. Brown, Professor of Theology, Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland. Of course it is a reprint from the 
English edition, which has won great popularity in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. We owe a debt of 
thanks to the publishers for reproducing it in so 
cheap and compact a form in this country. They 
deserve in return the reward of a wide circulation. 
We have no hesitancy in heartily commending it to 
pastors, Sunday-school teachers, and families. We 
should also add that'the volume is handsomely and 
appropriately illustrated. 


GREAT FoRTUNES, AND HOW THEY WERE MADE; 
or, the Struggles and Triumphs of Our Self-made 
Men. By Fames D. M'Cabe, Fr., Author of 
“Planting the Wilderness,” etc. Illustrated with 
Numerous Designs by G. F. and E. B. Benseil. 
8vo. Pp. 633. $3.50. Cincinnati and Chicago: 
E. Hannaford & Co. 

It is the glory of America, that here industry and 
intelligence are allowed free and untrammeled devel- 
opment, genius finds its promptest recognition, and 
true merit obiains its surest reward, It is only natu- 
ral, therefore, that even the fragmentary records 
hitherto published of the struggles and triumphs of 
the men who have hewn their own way to fame and 
fortune in this favored land, should have been sought 
after with avidity, and read and pondered, by all 
classes of intelligent readers. All feel that these 
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men are Afresentative characters, and that what they 
have accomplished is entirely possible to others who 
will put forth the same exertions. This volume has 
been prepared tc meet the great and universal desire 
now existing for a series of authentic, well-written 
biographies of the most distinguished self-made men 
of America. It is not only a unique and valuable 
contribution to our national literature, but is, besides, 
a volume of surpassing interest, proving that truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction, and that our own age, 
material and matter of fact as it is, is as full of ro- 
mance and adventure as were ever the palmiest days 
of the knight-errantry of old. It is a book that 
appeals to all classes. It treats of successful mer- 
chants, capitalists, railroad and steam-boat managers, 
telegraph projectors, inventors, publishers, editors, 
lawyers, artists, preachers, authors, actors, physicians, 
etc. It is as interesting as a novel, while possessing 
the dignity and value of a truthful history. It 
abounds in history, anecdote, sketches of life in vari- 
ous parts of the country, reminiscences of distin- 
guished and eccentric men, accounts of curious, 
startling inventions, and narrations ef intense ard 
determined struggles crowned by the most brilliant 
triumphs. It is thoroughly fresh and original, and 
opens to the great mass of the public a new field of 
interest. It is also a work of the highest practical 
value, as a means of instruction and self-help to all 
its readers. It not only tells of the highest degrees 
of success in nearly every department of business 
and professional life, but, more than this, it points 
out Aow all this was accomplished. 

It is a deeply interesting book and full of instruc- 
tion; to young men especially it should be a welcome 
volume; they will be cheered and encouraged by 
being told how others have fought and won in the 
battle of life before them, and by studying the path 
which other men have trod te success, they may find 
a sure road for their own feet. Parents will also find 
it a volume to delight and instruct their children, and 
which will set before them inspiring models of indus- 
try and success. 


Tit£ accumulation of Rew books on our table, 
characteristic of the holiday season, makes it neces- 
sary for us to group them again under the names of 
the publishers. We notice that the books for the 
present year, designed even for holiday purposes, are 
of a more substantial character than usual; while 
they are issued as usual in elegant style, the works 
themselves are really valuable, and their beauty is 
more in real elegance than mere fancy ornamentation. 
We begin with our own publishing house. 


I. CARLTON AND LANAHAN, NEW YorK. Hirtcu- 
COCK AND WALDEN, CINCINNATI. 


The Proverbs of Solomon Illustrated by Historical 
Parallels from Drawings by Fohn Gilbert, and 
Prefaced by Introductory Remarks. 8vo. Pp. 148. 

Witch Hill: A History of Salem Witchcraft. JIn- 
cluding Illustrative Sketches of Persons and Places. 
By Rev, 2. A. Mudge, Author of “Views from 
Plymo-ith Rock,” etc. \6mo. Pp. 322. Illustrated, 





Memoir of Washington Irving. With Selections from 
his Works and Criticisms. By Charles Adams, 
D.D. 16mo0. Pp. 299. 


Stories and Pictures from Church History. For Young 
People. Iilustrated. 16mo. Pp. 322. 


Ethel Linton ; or, The Feversham Temper. By E. 
A. M., Author of “The Home of the Davenports,” 
ek. 6mo. Pp. 317. 


Our Library of Books About Wonderful and Curious 
Things. Four Volumes in a Box. 18mo. Pp. 
222, 217, 125, 123. lil/ustrated. 

These are all excellent books, and most of them 
are issued in neat holiday dress, “The Proverbs of 
Solomon” is especially beautiful. Of the Proverbs 
we need say nothing; the Preface is a good introduc- 
tion to the Book of Proverbs; the illustrations are 
taken from Biblical and Christian history, and they 
are most beautifully designed, engraved, and printed ; 
the book is printed on tinted paper, and is bound in 
heavy beveled boards, and richly gilt. ‘ Witch Hill” 
tells the story of a dark and dreadful history in the 
early times of the settlement of New England. Dr. 
Adams writes in a very interesting style, and suffi- 
ciently full for most readers, the life of Washington 
Irving, “Stories and Pictures from Church History” 
is a beautiful book and intensely interesting ; it will 
be a rich treat to every young person who will read 
it. ‘Ethel Linton” is a charming story, told in most 
pleasing style; it belongs to a class of wholesome 
and interesting books which the publishers are pro- 
ducing for the use of our young people. The little 
books about “ Wonderful and Curious Things” ought 
to have many readers among the little folks. 


II. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YorRK. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 
Selected from the 


Morning and Evening Exercises. 
Published and Unpublished Writings of Rev. Henry 


Ward Beecher. Edited by Lyman Abbott, Author 

of “Fesus of Nazareth,” ete. 8vo. Pp. 560. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart. 

Edited and Adapted by Parker Gillmore, Author 

of “All Round the World,” etc. One Hundred and 

Seventeen Illustrations, 12mo. Pp. 491. 

My Apingi Kingdom: With Life in the Great Sahara 
and Sketches of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, ete. 
By Paul du Chaillu. Numerous Engravings. 12mo, 
Pp. 254. 

Puss-Cat Mew, and Other Stories for my Childnen, 
By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugepen, M. P. With Many 
Illustrations, 12mo, Pp. 317. 

The admirers of Henry Ward Beecher will be 
glad to get this selection of devotional thoughts 
designed to be used in connection with the morning 
and evening services in the family. They are short, 
a selection being made for the morning and evening 
of each day in the year. They seem to be judiciously 
made. They, or any thing like them, however, would 
be a sorry substitute for the reverential reading of the 
Word of God. “Adventures of a Young Naturalist” 
is an intensely interesting book. We are sure no 
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boy or girl will stop the reading of it when once 
begun till he has seen the end. The adventures are 
in Mexico, with the wild scenes, animals, and almost 
as wild people who are found in parts of that coun- 
try. Our young readers do not need an introduction 
to Paul du Chaillu. He gives you here another 
charming book of adventures in the deserts of Africa. 
“Puss-Cat Mew” is peculiar, and you must read it 
for yourself to know how charming a book it is. All 
these, except the first, are in holiday dress. 


III. D. Appteron & Co., NEw YorK. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI, 


The Song of the Sower. By William Cullen Bryant. 
Illustrated with Forty-Two Engravings on Wood. 
Quarto. 


Other Worlds than Ours; The Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. By richard A. Proctor, B. A., F. R.A. S. 
I2mo, Pp. 334 
Beautiful, from its common use, would be rather a 

tame word to apply to “The Song of the Sower.” 
It is a superb volume ; the engravings are eaquisite ; 
every thing about the book is in the highest order 
of art. Any thing more elegant for a present can 
not be found in the line of books. “Other Worlds 
than Ours” is from the pen of one of the most able 
and interesting writers on astronomical subjects now 
living. His articles are most valuable, being written 
in a captivating style, and yet in their facts and hy- 
potheses strictly in accordance with the latest dis- 
coveries of the science. 


IV. SHELDON & Co., New York. R. W. Car- 
ROLL & Co., CINCINNATI. 


Our Poetical Favorites. A Selection from the Best 
Minor Poems of the English Language. By Asahel 
C. Kendrick, Professor in the University of Roches- 
ter. 12mo, Pp. 450. 

The Destroyer of the Second Republic; Being Napo- 
leon the Little. By Victor Hugo. 12mo. Pp. 308. 

The Shadow of Moloch Mountain. By Fane G. 
Austin, Author of “Cypher,” etc. Illustrated, 8vo. 
Pp. 142. $1.50. 

“Our Poetical Favorites” accomplishes a design 
that will meet with the approbation of many. To 
have our old favorites of English song gathered into 
a single volume is a real treat. And here they are 
by the score ; as we turn over the leaves they every 
here and there look right up into our face, with even 
a deeper interest than they used to have in our 
younger years. Not that all of them are old poems, 
but that many of them are the familiar household 
songs of the language, and the more recently born 
are such 2s belong to the same family, and will live 
forever. Victor Hugo in “Napoleon the Little” 
fires tremendous volleys of small and large shot into 
the purposes and fame of Napoleon III. The book 
was originally published in 1852, and has gone 
through many editions in France. It is a complete 
history, glowing with indignation and sarcasm, of the 
destruction of the “Second Republic,” the Coup 





@’etat, and the murderous and unjust* measures 
which ti.: ambitious President found necessary to 
make his revolution complete. It will be read with 
fresh inisrest to-day, when many of its withering 
denunciz’ions and scathing prophecies are meeting 
with remarkable fulfillment. ‘The Shadow of Moloch 
Mountain” is one of Miss Austin’s best stories. 


V. Fietps, Oscoop & Co., Eosron. RoBErtT 


CLARKE & Co., CINCINNATI. 


Miriam and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. 16mo. Pp. 106. ilustrated. 


We Girls ; A Home Story. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, Author of “A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's 
Life,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 215. Lilustrated. 

The Engtish Governess at the Siamese Court, By 
Anna H. Leonowens, 12mo, Pp. 275. : 
“Miriam” is a sweet poem, breathing the spirit 

of Christ and of universal charity and forgiveness, 

Its lines flow as smoothly as crystal streams through 

grassy meadows, and its beautiful lesson of tolerance 

and charity flows into the heart as easily as the poetry 
glides through its measured grace. Some of the 

minor poems have been published before. There 
are thirteen of them. The readers of “Our Young 

Folks” will recognize the title of “We Girls,” and 

they and others will be glad to have it in this form. 

The narrative of “The English Governess at the 

Siamese Court” abounds in curious details of court 

life, and describes the manners, customs, climate, 

and productions of the Siamese. The author was 
engaged as instructress to the children of the Siamese 
monarch. Her book is extremely entertaining. 


VI. Roperts BROTHERS, Boston. R.. W. Car- 
ROLL & Co., CINCINNATI. 


The Monitions of the Unseen, and Other Poems. By 
Fean Ingelow. 16mo. Pp. 171. Tilustrated. 

Songs of Seven. By the Same. 16mo. Paper. 

Aspendale. By Harriet W. Preston. 16mo, Pp. 219. 


Posies for Children. A Book of Verse Selected by 
Mrs. Anna C. Lewell. 


“The Monitions of the Unseen,” and the thirty 
other new poems from the pen of Jean Ingelow, will 
find a wide welcome in this country. The first poem, 
which gives its name to the volume, will touch a re- 
sponsive chord in many hearts, We can join in the 
wish of a contemporary, that “every body loved 
Jean Ingelow’s writings, or, rather, that every body 
would read them, for their admiration would follow. 
“ Aspendale ” can scarcely be said to have a plot, 
and yet it deals with characters. Two women, bear- 
ing the names of Christine and Zoe, settle down in 
a quiet New England town, and with a few friends 
around their fireside, pass their Winter evenings in 
criticising prominent authors and theories. Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, and many others come 
in for their delicate dissection, but nobody is hurt 
much, while the reading is entertaining, and the spirit 
of the book genial. “ Posies for Children ” is a little 
gem for very little people. 
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Editor's Gable, 


THE REpPosIroRY—How IT Is RECEIVED.—The 
press in all parts of the country has been justly ap- 
preciative of the good qualities of the Repository, 
and has spoken cordially of its excellences. Our 
January number calls forth new commendations. 
Says one in the extreme East: “The January num- 
ber of this deservedly popular magazine has been 
received, We hardly know how to express our ap- 
preciation of the value of this, the best publication 
of its class in America. Any one having the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the masses at heart, will 
promptly say that this class of literature rates first. 
Either one of the engravings is worth the entire 
year’s subscription. The entire book is perfect. 
What a difference there is in the engravings and 
‘cuts’ found in it, and those in our so-called popu- 
lar periodicals! Why, there is a volume in a single 
one of these cuts that if studied would contain as 
much of nature and practical life, as would make all 
contented with their Maker, their neighbor, and 
themselves for a fortnight. The editorials, clippings, 


and contributions are well adapted to the day in 
which they are written, and the style is, as usual, of 


the most entertaining character.” 

This comes from the old, substantial “ Middle 
State,” Pennsylvania: “ The Ladies’ Repository is 
the best magazine of its class published in the United 
States ; if, indeed, it can be said to belong to a class, 
since it is so superior to the numerous publications 
which come under the head of ‘ladies’ magazines.’ 
The literary contents are of the purest and most 
elevating character, which, instead of enervating and 
corrupting the mind like most of the magazines of 
the class we have referred to, refresh, strengthen, and 
elevate it, while each number is embellished with a 
number of fine illustrations. Every number contains 
two original steel engravings, in the highest style of 
the art. The Ladies’ Repository has long been 
noted for its beautiful steel engravings, and we doubt 
if there is a magazine published which can at all 
compare with it in this particular feature of excel- 
lence. The engravings in the January number are 
of the usual high order, and must commend them- 
selves to every lover of art.” 

And this from the far West: “This beautiful and 
ever-welcome magazine is again at hand. The Jan- 
uary number is replete with interest and instruction. 
No magazine published is so well worthy a place in 
the family circle as this. Pure in sentiment, chaste 
in style, simple in the utterance of grand and im- 
portant truths, full of life and vivacity, what better 
could be sought to store the mind in the field of lit- 
erature? The engravings are superb.” 

And even from Canada we receive the following 
good words; “ We have just read the January num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Repository, and pronounce it a 





first-rate periodical. It is printed on good type and 
on excellent white paper, and contains eighty large 
double-column pages of reading matter of the most 
interesting and instructive character. It opens with 
two splendid steel engravings, and is interspersed 
with numerous wood-cuts, at once suggestive and 
illustrative of the matter in hand. In the. religious 
department, there is none of that austere and selfish 
sectarianism which too often crops out. in religious 
journals, but a broad, generous spirit of true Chris- 
tianity pervades every line. Its general literature is 
replete with lessons of the purest morality, and every 
class of readers would be benefited by carefully 
studying its pages. The wonder is how so valuable 
a magazine can be furnished at so small a price. 


DECAY OF THE PAPACY.—With the prostration of 
France, there is not to-day a great Catholic power 
left among the nations of the globe. But yesterday 
Catholic Austria stood as such; but Protestant 
Prussia pushed her from her pedestal, and occupies 
her place. The taint of decay rests on Catholic 
nations. They are falling to the rear in the march 
of humanity. Protestant nations are taking their 
place. In point of numbers, also, Protestantism is 
distinguished by relative growth—Catholicism by 
relative decay. Twenty years ago the Protestants 
of the world were given at 64,000,000, and the Cath- 
olics at 167,000,000; not quite two Protestants to 
five Catholics. The most reliable statistics now give 
the Protestants of the world at 95,000,000, and the 
Catholics at 185,000,000; not two Catholics to one 
Protestant. At the same rates of relative growth 
Protestants will outnumber Catholics before the close 
of the present century, as they now excel them in 
all the elements of science, literature, philosophy, 
and progressive life. 


FINDING FAULT WITH MINISTERS.—There are 
many persons whose religion consists in finding fault 
with ministers. Nor are they all of the world. 
Some Church members think this one of the privi- 
leges of their profession. And as Satan desired to 
sift as wheat Simon, so they sift the character and life 
of their minister. Every word he speaks, and every 
act he performs, in private and in public, at home 
and abroad, must be weighed in their balance—and 
if he is found wanting, they must post up the Church 
and the world in reference to his defects and infirmi- 
ties. This part of religion must be attended to by 
some one. “All members have not the same office.” 
And as they have a peculiar taste, if not talent, for 
finding fault, and no relish for any thing more spirit- 
ual, they are faithful in pointing out his real and im- 
aginary defects. And thus they save him from that 
woe which Christ said rested on ministers, when all 
men spoke well of them. 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 





THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CHURCH IN 1870.— 
The “ General Minutes,” a fine, large octavo volume, 
contains a vast amount of statistics exhibiting the 
general prosperity of the Church during the year just 
closed. This volume ought to find its way into many 
more hands than it ordinarily does. We presént our 
readers some interesting summaries : 

I. MEMBERSHIP.—The total number is 1,367,134. 
The deaths reported for the year were 14,244. Not- 
withstanding these losses, and the many others arising 
from removals, etc., there is a net increase over the 
membership reported in 1869 of 68,196. The follow- 
ing table will show the totals by Conferences, and 
increase returned in each: 








Central Lilinois. 
Central New York. 





Germany and Switzerland... 
Holston. 


Michigan...... 
Minnesota ... 


South-Eastern Indiana....... 
Southern Illinois 

















II. GENERAL SUMMARY. 











Members on probation 
Total Lay Memb 





rsonages.. 
Number of Sunday-schools. .. 
Sunday-school Teachers 
Sunday-school Scholars 
Benevolent Collections. 











* Including Bishop Roberts, Missionary Bishop for Africa. 

III. THE SouTHERN CONFERENCES.—The follow- 
ing figures give the present membership of these 
Conferences, and show the increase or decrease. 

















Net increase is 10,743. The number of traveling 
preachers, 679, an increase of 80, The present 
number of local preachers, 2,090, an increase of 860. 

IV. GERMAN CONFERENCES.—A collation of the 
figures giving the lay and ministerial foree of these 
Conferences préSents the following : 





Trav. Pr. . P. 
8 85 
282 6 26 


303 37 
523 73 
39% | 


1,505 | 


Members.} Ine, 





37,619 389 358 





The increase of traveling preachers is 22, local 
preachers 19; total increase of ministerial force, 41. 
The returns of the German District, Texas, are not 
included in these summaries, but are embraced in 
those of the Texas Conference. 

V. CoLORED CONFERENCES.—Only four of the 
Conferences are composed exclusively of colored peo- 
ple. Several of the others include a considerable 
colored membership, both of ministers and laymen. 
The four Conferences give the following summaries : 





Increase. 


wember | ners | Pring 





10,967 
5,433 
2,208 


698 
5,433 
432 
24,640 | 1,222 
43.248 7785 _! 
























































| over every first-class machine in the market. 
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THE 


FLORENCE 





1S THE MOST 


PERFECT 


SEWING-MACHINE. 





'T has taken the highest Premiums at every prominent Fair 


where shown, in the year ° 


1e'To, 


33” AGENCIES: 505 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
and in all principal Cities and ‘Towns. 





+ “WENTRILOQUISTS ee aad vere guide by which amy 
ee eee eetiaten aah if 
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REDUCTION OF PRICES 


To Conform to Reduction of Duties. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 








(BPrSend for our New Price List and a Club Form will ac- 
company it, containing full directions—making a large saving 
to ¢ sandr ative to club organizers. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

81 and 88 Vesey-Street, New York. 
P.O. Box 5,643- 
M E MONE WANTED @ every town and 
AK « county a reliable man or 
to act as Local Agent for Henry Ward Beecher’s Great 
ious Weekly. Eight numbers, with Hakgiet Bexcuar S s 
new Story, and a Five Dollar Steel Engraving given away. 
Many now making $10 to $50 per day in cash. Sample copies 


. B. FORD & CO., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


DO ro = are 
E YEAST Beg 
POWDE 








FRKE. Address 





4" t 





TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS 


COLGATE & CO. 


RECOMMEND THEIR NKW 


“RONDELETIA” TOILET SOAP. 


Sold by dealers in Perfumery and Fancy 
Goods and First-Class Grocers. 


ARGENT S AAD Pea e Ca. 


Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 











THEA-NECTAR 


Is A PURK 


BLACK THA 


With the Green Tea Flavor. Warranted 
to suit all tastes. For sale every-where. 
And for sale wholesale only by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 Church- 
St., N. Y., P. O. Box 5,506 

Thea-Nectar Circular. 








Why that angry look and frown? 
Why that wei, bedrabbled gown? 
ess your heart! why, don’t you know 
Windows and Mirrors can 't be aad cleaned without 
using Enocu MorGan’s Sons’ SAPOLIO. 


The Best, Cheap- 
« est, and Most Pop- 
THE MUSICAL WORL a ose P 
ular Musical Monthly published. 20 Pages of Beautiful New 
Music and original reading matter in each number. $1 a year; 
Specimen copies, 10 cents. Address S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Cleveland, O. 
ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell the cele- 
brated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING-MACHINE. 
Has the under-feed, makes the “ lock-stitch”—alike on 
both sides—and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheap- 
est Family Sewing-Machinein the market. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Penn.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Celebratea 


Murray 


Lanman’s 
Florida W ater, 


The most lasting, agree- 
able, and refreshing of all 
perfumes, for use on the 
Handkerchief, at the Toilet, 
and in the Bath. For sale 
by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. 


Bickford Family Knitting-Machine. 


The Oldest, Most Practical, and the Best. 

















T can knit a Stocking complete without taking it from the Ma- 
chine till it is finished —Burke L. Fitegerald, Canaan, Me. 
The more I use it, the better I like it.—Afrs. Crosby Curtis, 
Medina, O. pinapethes it works beyond my expectations — 
Mrs. Alvira Walker, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, sent free, which also contains 
many similar recommendations. Price, 875. Avents wanted, 
Address Bickford Spinner and Knitting-Machine Co., 36 
Bromfield-Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For Excellent Pianos, Organs, and Melo- 
deons at very low prices, send fer Circular 
to D. H. BALDWIN, 158 West Fourth-Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


3,000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 


LAD to add my testimony in its favor. 
[President Walker, of Harvard.) 


VERY scholar knows its value. 
_ [W. H. Prescott, the Historian.} 
_ HE must complete Dictionary of the Language. 
[Dr. Dick, of Scotland.) 
HE best guide of students of our language. 
= (John G. Whittier.) 
E will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
[Chancellor Kent.] 
oe parts surpass any thing by earlier laborers. 
[George Bancroft.] 


EARING relation to Language Principia does to Philosophy. 
(Elihu Burritt.) 
XCELS all others in defining scientific terms. - 
(President Hitcheock.] 
O far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 


_— it altogether, the surpassing work. 
[Smart, the English Ortheepist.) 


intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
Library is complete without the best 


(Horace Mann.) 


A necessity for eve: 
rofessional man. 
inglish Dictionary? 


Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold 
» Cimcinnati and Chicago, 


by HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
and all Book-sellers. 





Steel Composition 
BELLS. 

For Churches, Schools, etc. 
BLYMER, NORTON & CO.,, 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 

These celebrated. Bells—not Cast 
tron or “ Amalgam ’’—rival in purity 
and volume of tone those of copper 
and tin, are more durable, and cost 
only ONE-THIKG as much, 

(B™ Send for descriptive circular. 


E. LOCKE, 
DEALER IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, and MELODEONS, 


173 West Fourth-St., Cincinnati, 

The SUPERIOR WEBER, MATHUSHEK’S COLIBRI, 
MCA MMON & CO.’S AMERICAN PIANO, TEMPLE 
ORGAN, Etc:, comprising the most complete stock of Choice 
Instruments in the market. I am offering great inducements for 
cash or rent until paid for. 


NITIAL PAPER.—Everett Rustic, 40 cents per Box; 
Siddons Rose ‘Tint, perfumed, 5O cents per Box; French, 
fancy figures, BO cents per Box. Put up in neat boxes, holding 
one quire Paper and yet pack peserrigeay’ stamped with any os 
ter in the alphabet. t, post-paid, to any a on receip' 
of price. ‘Address firreHGock & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati, O. 

















ANTED—AGENTS—For our Great Railroad and Dis- 
W tance Maps of the United States, with every station, and 
distances between all stations in plain res, towns, cities, aud 
villages, ining a vast t of statistical information inval- 
uable to business men. It is, without exception, the most accu- 
vate and latest work of the kind. Send for Circulars. CLOS- 
SON & TIMBERLAKE, Publishers, No. 177 West Fourth- 
street, Cincinnati, O. 








J.J. H. G@REGORY’S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


AVING in former years introduced to the public many 

new and rare vegeiables, I am again prepared to supply 
Vegetable and Flower Seed of the purest quality, My Annual 
Catalogue, which abounds im fine’ engravings, contains not only 
numerous novelties, but all the standard vegetables of the farm 
and garden—over one hundred of which go on my three 
seed farms—and a carefully selected list of flower seed. Cata- 
logues free to all. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants,— 
ist. That all money sent shall reach me. 
2d. That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser, 
3d. That my weds shall be fresh, and true to nanie,. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Maxsienkab, Mass. 


FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY, 


AND 


Golden Lessons of Christian Life, 
FOR 1871. 





HE FRANKLIN ALMANAC AND DIARY has been 
published annually ever since its first issue, for the year 1857. 
It has had an exceedingly large aud wide circulation. Mail orders 


for the 
FRANKLIN ALMANAC 


Have been received from nearly every State in the Union; and 
multitudes who have bought it and used it for making daily mem- 
oranda declare they would not do without it, even if it cost one 
dolfar a copy; and some, who have purchased and used them 
regulary for several years in succession, and have thereby gathered 
together a daily record of events and a succinct family Lo ory, do 
not hesitate to say that they would not part with their eld 
FRANKLIN ALMANACS for scarcely any price. 


PRICES (sent postage paid.) 


B COPY .+--0 00002 senees 40 cts. 
10 Copies. 


20 With Bosk o Hone eee e es Fed ne tee eee Oe eeeees Senses ees ees 

ith Book of Gems, $1.25, sent as premium. 

Persons wishing a single c for the purpose of showing to 
others, in order to get up a club, will receive such copy at the 


lowest club price, namely, 30 cents. 
Address all letters to B. F. SANFORD, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Howard Watches 


ARE ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS, 
ARE ELEGANT IN APPEARANCE, 
ARE NOT EXTENSIVE. 


HOWARD WATCHES 


ARE WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR, and are 
as nearly faultless as any Watch produced either in this country 
or in Europe. 
&@™ Sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
DUHME & CO., 

General Agents for the Howard Watch, 
Fourth and Walnut, . - - . CINCINNATI. 
GENTS WANTED—For Middle- 
ton’s, celebrated National Oil Por- 
traits; also, for the two beautiful chromos, 
“Cust Bressinc Lirres Cunpren” 
A, and “Asxinc A Buessine: A Scene at the 
; Breakfast-Table of an American Farm- 
er,” after the famous F. O. C. Darley. 
ia ‘They sell fast, for they touch good hearts. 
For Circular, with Key, address HOWE & 
MIDDLETON, Cincinnati, O. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Evtablished im 1837, 


Superior Bells for hes, Schools, 
elc., of Pure: el tal, fully 


v ped at- 
} per ind Pwr Pom Pat 
CP" Miustrated Catalogue sent free. 
_ VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 & 104 East Second-St., Cincinnati 
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REQUISITES 


MINISTERS AND STUDENTS. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. Stier anv Tutern’s Evt- 
TION, in one large volume 8vo, containing the Greek, Latin, 
English, and German ‘Texts. Half Morocco, $6.50. 

This is one of the best editions published. The Greek ‘Text 
is carefully edited, the various readings noted, and the latest re- 
sults of Biblical criticism embodied. 

The Same, Novum Testamentum, Grace rt GERMAN- 
ice. By C.G. W. Tueice. Half Morocco, $3.50. 

The Same, Nevum Testamentum, Grace et Latina. 
Containing the Received Text and the Vulgate of Sixtus V. 
Half Morocco. 16mo. $2.50. 

The Same, Novum ‘Testamantum, Grace, Latine, 
Germanice. By A. F. Const. Tiscnenporr. Oblong 
16mo. Half Morocco, $4.50. 

Tischendorf’s Text is regarded by scholars as the most correct 
and faithful transcript from the original sources. 

THE BIBLE. Haun’s Hesrew Bists. 8vo. $3. 

The Same, Bis.1a PotyGciottra. Containing the Old 
and New Testaments in their original tongues, with the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and German Versions. § vols. 8vo. 
Half Morocco, $23. 

This work is edited by Stier and Theile, contains the vario- 
rum lectiones, and a carefully revised text. For ministers and 
private students, this edition, upon the whole, is the best one 
yet issued. 


DICTIONARIES. § Apvter’s GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. In two parts. Containing both the German 
and the English vocabulary, with their corresponding trans- 
lation. 8vo. $7. 

An excellent edition for students. 

The Same, School edition. $3. 

Kaltschmidt’s English-German anp Gxrman- 
EnGuisu Dictionary. 8vo. Half Morocco, $4. 

Lucas’s Dictionary or THE GeRMAN AND ENGLISH 
LanGuaGes. 4 vols. Containing the German-English and 
the English-German. Large 8vo. Half Morocco, $30. 

This is said to be the most complete and the best Dictionary 
of these languages ever published. It is minute, carefully mark- 
ing the various shades of meaning, and giving the synonyms of 
every word used. 

Grieb’s Dictionary. Containing two parts, as above. 2 
vols, Large 8vo, $6, 

Oelschiager’s Dictionary, emBracinc GERMAN AND 
EnGuisH. In two parts, as above. 12mo. $1.50. 

A useful Vade Mecum in business. 

Tafel’s Dictionary. 


English, French, and German Dictionary. 
In three parts. Half Morocco, $4.75. 


English and Swedish Dictionary. $2.25. 

French and German Dictionary. By A. Mote. 
$3.50. 

Spanish and German Dictionary, $3. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH. $1.80. 


We have also a great variety of elementary works for those 
who desire to acquire a knowledge of the German language and 
literature, and keep on sale the works of the best German 
authors. 

Foreign works, or, works published either in Great Britain or 
on the continent, imported to order. Our facilities for supply- 
ing public or private libraries are not surpassed by any house in 
the West, and we invite our friends to examine our stock, 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati, 





J. W. GOSLING, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURER. 


WAREROOMS: 
COR, SIXTH AND SYCAMORE STREETS, 


AND 


Nos. 147 and 149 West Fourth-Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
pomiy, | MENEELY’S BELLS. 


% B ELLS for Churches, Academies, Fac- 

tories, ete., of which more have been 
made at this establishment than at all the 
other Founderies in the country combined, 
All Bells warranted. An Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free upon application to 

E. A. & G. FR. MENEELY, 
West ‘Troy, N. Y. 


DEMOREST’S 


ILLUSTRAFED MONTHLY, 


HE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE and a valuable 

premium to each subscriber. ‘ Demorest’s Monthly” 
stands unrivaled as a family Magazine. Its choice literature, its 
superior music, its large amount of valuable information, its 
practical and reliable fashions and artistic yey give ita 
just claim to its well-earned title of “‘The Model Magazine of 
America.”” You can not do without ‘* Demorest’s Bonttdye™ 
Veaty, only $3. 

Ex dinary P. to each subscriber, among which is a 
splendid Chromo Parlor Picture, price, $5; or, a large and beau- 
tiful Engraving, “The Picnic,’ worth $10; or, the splendid 
book for home improvement, 600 pages, entitled, “ How to 
Write, ‘Talk, Behave, aud do Business,” bound in cloth and gilt, 
trie. $2.25; or, a good Stereoscope and ies of Views; or, 

dme. Demorest’s “eae of Dress Cutting for both Women 
and Children ; or, Two Dollars’ worth of full-size Patterns; or, 
a choice from e other Pr worth from $2 to $5 
each, is given to each subscriber. See list in “ Monthly.” Also 
splendid Premiums for Clubs: Gurney’s magnificent Chromo, 

*Hiawatha’s Wooing,” after Jerome Thompson, size 15x25 
inches, price, $15—for only two subscribers, or one subscription 
for two years. A Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine, price, $50, 
is given for only twenty subscribers, or for ten subscribers and 
$25 extra in money. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 
®@ Specimen copies are sent post-paid for 15 cents. 





















Books for Sunday-Schools, 


The Earth and its Wonders, In a Series of Famil- 
iar Sketches. By Cuas. Apams, D, D. 16mo. Hand- 
somely Illustrated. 34: pp. $1.50. 


This is a book designed for the young, and contains well-written 
and picturesque descriptions of the Earth and the principal won- 
ders of Nature belonging to it. Air, and ocean, and land are all 
traversed, their secrets exp) ored, the laws of their existence stated, 
and their relation to each other and to human history given.‘ he 
author, Dr. Adams, is well known to our readers by his published 
works, and by the happy style in which he writes ; and this book 
is in no wise inferior to the best of his productions. The iilus- 
trations are of the best character, and are a handsome addition 
to the book. 


Out in the World; Or, A Selfish Life. By Hueten 
Joseruine Wotre. Large 16mo. Pp. 288. 


This little story has been carefully read in our household, 
where it found a very attentive audience. ‘I'he report as it comes 
to us is that it has a distinct moral aim, which i it steadily pursues 
from beginning to end. It is a very pl t and p ser- 
mon against the selfishness which an envious life is apt to pro- 
duce. ‘The style is rather quaint, yet original and sweet, and the 
story will prove profitable as well as charming.—Owur ‘Monthly 
(Presbyterian.) 





HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
190 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati. 
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PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 





Large Assortment, Finest made, 
Patent Chain Backs to prevent them from breaking when opening. 


AT PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST CASH RATES. 





New Family Quarto Album, 
For Four Regular Size on a page, and Six Imperial Cards in Each Book. 





No. 72, Turkey Morocco, gold and relief— 
new design—two clasps, for 160 views and 
Six imperial cards, ... . $12 co 
No. 72. Turkey Morocco, gold and relief— 
new design—for 160 views, ornaments, 
chased edges, . : - 13 00 
No. 73. ‘Turkey Mor., gold nd. setlel naw 
design—z200 views and six imperial cards, 
No. 78. Turkey Morocco, gold and relief, 200 
views and six imperial cards, new sie 
ornaments, chased edges, . " + 1§ 00 
No, 68. ‘Turkey Morocco, gold and ‘telief, 
200 portraits, . - If 00 
No. 71. ‘Turkey sosecka, gold iid relief, 
two clasps, 200 portraits, 


14 00 


10 OO 


The above new and beautiful styles are the most perfect Fam- 
ily Albums manufactured, with Patent Hinge back, and are 
unequaled by any others in the market for strength and beauty. 


ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 


No. 82.. French Mor. paneled, two clasps, 
1c views, illuminated medallion sides, . $4 25 


No. 82. French Morocco, paneled, two 
clasps, 100 views, French ornaments, 
chased edges, illuminated medallion sides, 


FIFTY-PICTURE ALBUMS. 


V. Imitation of Mor., paneled, 50 views, clasp, 


4 00 


I 50 


Usual discounts to ministers, Sent by Mail, or Express, paid, on receipt of retail price, 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati. 








Y. Imitation of Morocco, paneled, 50 views, 
clasp, ornament, chased edges, . - $1 75 

P. Imitation of Morocco, paneled, 50 views, 2 25 

P. Imitation of Morocco, paneled, 50 views, 
illuminated medallion regs ornaments, 
chased edges, . 


ALBUMS FOR THE CENTER-TABLE. 


8. French Morocco, paneled, full gilt, two 
clasps, §0 portraits, . ‘ . 

8. French Morocco, paneled, full ‘gilt, two 
clasps, 50 portraits, ornaments, chased 
edges, 3 00 

8 1-2. French Sasenin, peated, ‘full eilt, 
two clasps, 50 pc:traits, illuminated me- 
dallion sides, . 

No. 12. Turkey Morocco, paiieled, gilt, ito 

claupe, 50 portraits, chased edges, . 

23. French Morocco, paneled, 

clasps, 50 portraits, . 

23. French Morocco, nonin. p~ 

clasps, 50 atta ornamented, chased 

edges, 





2 50 


- $2 75 


3 25 


No. 


two 
No. 
3 5° 
8y0o.—_TWO PORTRAITS ON A PAGE. 


No. 82. French Morocco, in relief, two 
clasps, 100 portraits, . . .°. «+ = $4 75 

No. 82. French Morocco, in relief, two 
clasps, 100 portraits, ornamented, chased 


edges, 5 00 
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